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Vajje    1,  line  5,  dele  Charleston- 

3,  5  from  bottom,  for  two  read  toa. 

8,  17,  for  ni dnts  read  niibis. 

ib.  8  from  bottom,  insert  who  between  and  k  cunnjit-. 

11,  9,  for  works  read  weeks. 

21,  23,  for  abudance  read  abnndunce. 

22,  10  from  bottom,  for  ice;;  read  be. 

17,  U,  insert  earlier  between  any  and  *cas!"i. 

28,  21,  for  Marsaillet  read  Marseilles. 

32,  12  from  bottom,  for  plantatio?i  read  plantations,  and 

for  sextent  r*d  extent. 

34,  8,  for  modes  read  modus. 
38,  2,  for  transverse  read  traverse. 

ib.  12,  for  Oendan  read  Oendaw. 

"9,  4  from  bottom,  dele  to  after  ei$f. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Society, 

That  Class  with  which,  under  the  arrangements  of  this  Society,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  be  associated,  directs  my  attention  to  subjects  connected  with 
Agriculture;  and  I  shall,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  Essay,  endeavor  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  of  the  Cares  and  Amusements,  the  Duties  and  Employ- 
ments of  the  Carolina  Farmer. 

It  is  not  in  an  Essay  like  this  that  expectation  demands,  or  correct  taste 
admits  of,  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  minute  rules  which  guide 
the  conduct  and  direct  the  industry  of  the  ordinary  cultivator.  If  I  can  succeed 
in  exhibiting  an  imaginary  view  of  the  man  of  education  and  competence,  in 
the  retirement  of  his  own  farm,  dividing  his  time  between  necessary  cares  and 
philosophical  amusement;  and  if  I  can  thereby  direct  the  attention  of  my  audi- 
tors to  a  few  subjects  on  which  enlightened  taste  may  be  amused;  and  a  few 
objects  not  unworthy  the  care  of  him  who  would  add  something  however  small 
to  the  stock  of  public  wealth  or  happiness,  it  is  all  that  I  am  permitted  to  as- 
pire to. 

The  life  of  man  is  made  up  of  cares  and  enjoyments.  The  distribution  of 
his  time  between  these,  is  seldom  the  result  of  choice.  Necessity  forces  on 
him  a  very  great  proportion  of  his  occupations,  and  to  few  is  left  the  enviable 
fortune,  to  say  when  he  will,  "  to-day  is  mine." 

In  no  situation  in  life  is  this  command  of  time  and  occupation  to  be  more 
effectually  enjoyed,  than  in  a  well  chosen  and  well  arranged  agricultural  esta- 
blishment. With  system  and  judgment  in  arranging,  and  steadiness  in  pursu- 
ing a  plan  of  life,  it  is  there,  if  any  where,  the  mind  is  left  to  settle  down  into  that 
tranquil  state  of  enjoyment,  in  which  no  one  care  jostles  against  another,  and 
no  one  hour  presents  itself  without  its  appropriate  labor  or  amusement.  Few 
there  are,  very  few  I  am  sensible,  who  have  succeeded  in  attaining  to  that  fortu- 
nate state;  but  the  evil  lies  in  ourselves,  in  the  two  frequent  absence  of  judg- 
ment in  our  arrangements,  and  of  firmness  to  resist  intrusion,  or  deviation  in 
others;  and  the  injudicious  selection  of  amusements  or  employments. 

The  first  care  of  every  man  who  is  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  will  always 
be,  to  provide  liberally  for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  depend- 


ant  on  him.  If  his  circumstances  are  such  as  oblige  him  to  labor  himself,  or 
immediately  superintend  those  who  labor  for  him,  the  whole  day  will  be  indis- 
pensably occupied.  For,  on  a  well  cultivated  farm,  there  never  can  be  a  mo- 
ment without  abundant  and  profitable  employment  for  all  upon  it.  The  econo- 
mist of  time,  will  so  order  his  arrangements,  that  without  doors  or  within  doors, 
there  will  always  be  found  occupation  for  all  around  him.  Yet,  even  for  him 
there  remains  an  hour  to  be  profitably  enjoyed.  The  stillness  and  retirement 
of  the  evening,  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  cheerful  fireside,  dispose  the  unso- 
phisticated mind  to  soar  to  enjoyments  peculiar  to  intellectual  man. 

Where  the  more  fortunate  cultivator  possesses  that  kind  of  competence 
which  requires  only  a  general  superintendence,  great  scope  is  left  for  the  grati- 
fication of  undistracted  contemplation  and  cultivated  taste,  philosophical  re- 
search, and  patriotic  improvement  Happy  he  whose  inclination  leads  him  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  such  employments.  Certain  it  is  that  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  happiness  merely  human]  is  to  be  found  in  moral  and  intellectuallm- 
provement.  It  is  thus  we  become  jbest  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  bear  about 
with  us  the  grateful  -consciousness  of  best  answering  the  great  end  of  our 
being,  in  acquiring  a  capacity  for  future  enjoyments. 

But  how  different  are  the  ordinary  occupations  of  those  who  possess  leisure 
in  retirement! — Fearful  of  entering  into  that  self-examination  which  attends  him 
who  '•  walketh  forth  in  the  evening  to  meditate,"  unconscious  of  the  pleasures 
which  a  tasle  for  books  strews  over  many  a  listless  hour,  insensible  how  much 
the  stock  of  general  information  would  be  increased  if  the  enquiries  of  each 
whole  life  should  add  but  one  item  of  original  information,  and  unaccustomed 
to  apply  to  himself  the  claims  of  a  i country  still  opening  vast  fields  for  improve- 
ment, how  many  of  us  neglect  the  rational  application  of  the  leisure  which 
wealth  affords  us,  and  amidst  the  $ports  of  the  field  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
dissipate  that  time  and  those  talents  which  might  be  so  beneficially  employed. 

Think  not,  that  I  mean  with  cynical  austerity,  to  refuse  to  these  amuse- 
ments their  just  share  in  rural  enjoyments.  On  the  contrary,  society  must  be 
cultivated  wherever  destiny  casts  Us.  The  interchange  of  thought  and  altermw 
tion  of  benefits  which  result  from  social  intercourse,  are  essential  both  to  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.  With  warm  admiration  must  we  behold 
the  accomplished  horseman,  with  skill  and  firmness  guiding  the  faithful  animal 
that  bears  him,  through  dangers  that  appal  the  unpractised  sportsman.  Nor 
with  less  pleasure  have  I  admired  that  skill  which  arrests  the  fleetest  wing,  or 
the  course  of  the  swiftest  animal  of  the  forests.  In  these  acquirements,  I  con- 
template something  of  the  hardihood  of  man,  uneffeminated  by  city  corruptions; 
and  talents,  destined  to  be  employed,  when  called  into  requisition,  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  country's  enemies.     But  it  is  with  these  as  with  all  other  en- 


joyments  of  the  same  description.  In  the  excessive  devotion  to  them  alone 
lies  the  fault,  when  they  withdraw  us  from  a  due  attention  to  amusements  more 
worthy  the  endowments  of  intellectual  man.  As  they  tend  to  invigorate  the 
body,  to  render  the  mind  bold,  enterprising  and  fearless,  and  teach  our  youth 
to  become  expert  horsemen  and  deadly  marksmen,  while  they  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  life,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude 
the  sports  of  the  field  from  the  number  of  rational  enjoyments.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  they  continue  to  be  the  occasional  and  not  the  ordinary  amusements 
of  the  farmer,  no  more  are  they  to  be  discountenanced  than  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  table,  when  they  are  indulged  in,  as  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul,"  and  degenerate  not  into  noisy  intemperance  and  garrulous  insipi- 
dity. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  to  the  cheerless  region  of  his  sullen  reign,  the 
farmer  who  has  no  idea  of  enj  ayment  or  duty  beyond  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Such  an  one  we  will  leave  to  the  sordid  pursuit  of  the  only  object  that  delights 
him,  and  confined  to  the  society  of  his  Overseer  or  his  Driver,  leave  his  chill 
heart  to  contract  until  it  is  no  longer  sensible  to  the  touch  of  those  sympathies 
which  connect  man  to  man. 

Quite  different  is  the  character  that  I  would  follow  to  his  retirement.  With 
a  mind  cultivated  by  education  and  study — a  heart  practiced  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence— passions  subdued  by  reflection  and  piety,  I  would  suppose  him  adopting 
"non  nobis  solum"  for  his  motto,  and  retiring  from  a  society  which  he  has  or- 
namented by  his  urbanity  and  blessed  by  his  example — I  would  suppose  such  an 
one  realising  the  enjoyment  of  competence,  and  in  the  shades  of  philosophic 
quiet,  looking  around  him  and  enquiring  how  best  he  may  blend  utility  with 
intellectual  enjoyment.  To  such  an  one  the  hour  of  uninterrupted  contempla- 
tion and  study  is  inestimable. 

The  objects  of  this  institution  will  not  admit  of  my  occupying  the  attention 
of  its  members  with  a  discourse  merely  moral.  But  I  must  solicit  to  be  indulg- 
ed with  one  moral  reflection  before  I  pourtray  my  character  amidst  those  em- 
ployments which  will  more  properly  attract  the  attention  of  my  auditors. 

If  there  is  in  life  one  situation  better  than  all  others  calculated  to  give  digni- 
ty to  the  soul  of  man,  and  a  religious  turn  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent, .enlightened  agriculturist. 

Surrounded  by  his  family,  his  dependents,  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  with  all 
around  him  looking  to  him  for  food,  for  comfort,  for  protection  or  instruction, 
he  cannot  but  form  a  high  estimate  of  his  own  importance  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion. Then  it  is  too  that  he  must  feel  most  forcibly  the  weight  of  that  responsi- 
bility which  his  station  forces  on  him,  and  be  daily  and  hourly  urged  to  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  great  duties  of  life.     Every  moment  also  convinces  him  of 


his  dependence  on  the  Deity,  and  presents  some  new  object  to  exalt  his  soul  to 
adoration.  He  who  can  contemplate  without  the  profoimdest  gratitude,  the  rich 
promise  of  the  bending  harvest,  or  shut  his  eyes  upon  his  dependence  on  him 
who  rules  the  elements,  whilst  hourly  watching  their  influence  upon  the  objects 
of  his  cares  and  hopes,  must  be  the  slave  of  apathy  approaching  to  idiotism. 
And  to  contemplate  the  stupendous,  the  beautiful  and  the  beneficent  works  which 
every  where  meet  his  eye,  without  bending  the  knee  in  humble  adoration  to  him 
"  who  made  them  such,"  would  argue  a  frigid  insensibility,  a  cold  and  thank- 
less heart. 

But  after  allowing  my  farmer  due  scope  for  moral  reflection,  what  are  the 
objects  that  will  engage  the  enquiring  mind? 

The  subject  admits  not  of  order  or  arrangement,  and  I  will  present  these 
objects  to  my  hearers  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  recollection. 

From  contemplating  things  as  they  are,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  enquiry, 
by  what  gradations  they  have  attained  their  present  state.  The  history  of  the 
arts,  whether  ornamental  or  useful,  has  always  been  a  favorite  object  of  human 
enquiry.  If  it  be  demanded,  of  what  benefit  can  such  an  enquiry  be  productive, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it  collects  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  whilst  it  gratifies  a  strong  propensity  in  man.  The  future  is 
shut  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  the  eye  naturally  turns  away  from  look- 
ing forward,  to  console  itself  with  looking  back.  We  cannot  stretch  life  beyond 
our  appointed  period,  but  we  can  add  the  past  to  our  existence  by  living  over 
the  events  that  have  preceded  our  time.  Hence  agricultural  history  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  amusements  of  the  enlightened  farmer. 

It  will  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  this  branch  of  history  has  so  seldom 
been  thought  worthy  the  talents  of  enlightened  writers,  and  the  more  so  as  it 
has  so  intimate  a  connection  with  the  wealth,  the  strength,  the  population  and 
the  commerce  of  nations.  Agricultural  information  of  the  didactic  kind  has 
often,  and  in  very  early  times,  been  the  cherished  theme  of  the  patriot,  the 
statesman  and  the  poet;  and  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  'without  adding 
much  to  the  practical  knowledge  transmitted  to  us  by  the  muse  of  Hesiod. 

When  the  earth  first  began  to  be  cultivated,  must  ever,  without  supernatu- 
ral communication,  have  remained  hidden  from  us.  The  theorist,  who  scorns 
to  be  indebted  tor  information  to  any  source  but  his  own  intellectual  powers,  has 
furnished  us  with  a  history  of  the  progress  of  man  which  may  amuse  the  imagi- 
nation, but  cannot  satisfy  mature  thought. 

He  would  have  us  suppose,  that  man  was  cast  upon  the  earth  like  the  beast 
of  the  field,  with  little  more  than  instinct  to  direct  Ms  conduct — that  the  acorn 
and  the  apple  furnished  him  a  precarious  subsistence,  until  natural  mortality  or 
the  beast  of  prey  taught  him  the  use  of  animal  food.    Man  then  became  a 


herdsman,  and  wandered  over  the  earth,  following  the  steps  of  his  sheep  and  his 
oxen  as  they  ranged  in  quest  of  pasturage.  At  length  love  interrupted  the 
enjoyments'of  this  roving  life,  and  concentrated  his  wishes  in  one  cherished 
spot.  He  must  wander  far  in  quest  of  subsistence  for  his  flock,  and  sigh  in 
vain  for  frequent  returns  to  his  beloved  cabin.  He  must  bear  about  with  him 
infancy,  decrepitude,  disease,  and  all  the  conveniences  they  require,  or  he  must 
bid  adieu  for  long  intervals  to  every  object  that  his  heart  cherishes.  Something- 
must  be  done  to  extricate  him  from  this  distressing  alternative — Means  of  sub- 
sistence must  be  procured  without  straying  far  from  every  object  that  can  make 
life  desirable,  and  he  must  plant  himself  near  to  those  objects  to  defend  them 
from  the  dangers  that  haunt  the  forest.  What  are  the  means  offered  to  his 
choice? — All  climates  do  not  bear  fruits  adequate  to  subsistence.  The  means 
of  preserving  the  fruit  and  transplanting  the  tree  are  as  yet  unknown  to  him. 
Time,  skill  and  labor  are  necessary  to  these  purposes.  But  labor  seldom  com- 
ports with  the  habits  of  the  herdsman,  skill  could  not  yet  have  been  acquired, 
and  the  necessities  of  our  nature  would  not  admit  of  this  dilatory  and  doubtful 
mode  of  providing  for  subsistence.  At  length  he  observes  that  various  plants 
produce  a  grain — that  this  grain  constitutes  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field.  Some  of  these  produce  a  quick  return,  are 
capable  of  being  preserved,  and  are  common  to  most  climates.  Tbus  therefore 
he  is  led  to  cultivate  grain  for  future  subsistence,  and  man  becomes  a  tiller  of 
the  field. 

These  reveries  may  adorn  the  fictions  of  poetry,  and  amuse  the  mind  of  him 
who  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  tradition,  or  the  voice  of  one  informed  from 
a  higher  source.  But,  the  difficulties  which  hang  around  them  can  scarcely  be 
removed  by  the  powers  of  the  imagination  in  which  they  originated. 

To  animals  created  for  no  other  purposes  than  to  live  and  die,  or  contribute 
to  the  subsistence  of  others,  instinct  was  adequate  to  every  necessary  purpose. 
But  man  awoke  to  a  higher  destiny ;  to  him  were  given  duties  to  perform,  iacul- 
ties  to  improve,  and  a  capacity  for  enjoyments  unknown  to  other  animals. 
Whether  we  admit  upon  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  created  to  till 
the  earth,  or  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses  that  man  was  born  for  society,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  economy  of  creation  to  suppose,  that  man  was  cast  upon 
the  earth  without  the  rudiments  of  that  knowledge  which  was  necessary  to  lead 
him  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  his  creation.  Instinct  might  lead  to  the  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  even  of  animal  food  in  its  crude  state.  But  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spontaneous  products  ot  the  earth  does  not  lead  to  society,  and 
something  more  than  instinct  is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  and  complex  prepa- 
ration of  those  grains  without  which  society  cannot  subsist  in  any  advanced 
state. 


Are  we  to  suppose  that  man  was  the  least  favored  of  all  created  beings?  or 
that  any  thing  was  left  imperfect  when  the  work  of  creation  was  finished? — That 
any  creature  was  created  with  a  want  which  could  not  be  gratified  ?  or  for  a 
purpose  to  which  it  was  not  immediately  directed?  Was  the  Bee  left  to  wan- 
der in  vain  over  the  earth  in  search  of  the  flower  which  had  not  yet  expanded? 
Or  were  the  myriads  of  insects  that  awake  but  to  propagate  their  species  and 
expire,  to  wait  until  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  fruit  which  sustains  their  ephemeral 
existence,  should  burst  its  envelope?  And  man  himself,  how  was  he  to  find 
subsistence  if  the  oak  was  still  folded  in  the  shell  of  its  acorn,  or  the  apple-tree 
had  not  yet  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  its  golden  harvest?  Were  carnivorous 
animals  the  only  subjects  of  the  Almighty  care?  or  how  would  even  they  have 
subsisted  if  grass  and  herbage  had  not  been  ready  prepared  for  the  inoffensive 
and  useful  members  of  the  brute  creation,  their  destined  prey?  Why  not  go 
back  altogether  to  first  principles?  Why  not  maintain  that  nothing  was  created 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  existence?  But  here,  the  natural- historian  would 
smile  at  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  presumptuous  theorist,  and  direct  his  eye  to 
those  plants  that  are  propagated  without  seed ;  would  demand  the  nidrus  for 
the  knit  of  those  insects  that  require  a  vegetable  womb,  or  the  downy  breast  of 
a  parent  to  warm  into  life  those  eggs  that  are  animated  only  by  incubation. 
At  what  period  of  existence  shall  we  take  man  or  any  other  animal  that  propa- 
gates by  gestation?  In  infancy  they  exhibit  specimens  of  the  most  abject  help- 
lessness ;  and  he  whose  intellectual  powers  have  given  him  the  dominion  over 
all  creation,  is  of  all  created  beings  in  infancy  the  most  helpless.  Nay,  let  him 
advance  to  any  stage  of  existence,  and  uninformed,  unassisted,  what  is  he? — 
still  the  most  abject  creature  in  creation.  Unable  to  cope  with  or  escape  from 
the  beasts  that  prowl  around  him,  he  must  soon  have  sunk  beneath  their  attacks 
and  ceased  to  constitute  a  species.  Instances  have  occurred  of  children  being 
found  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  who  had  probably  wandered  from  their  homes, 
or  been  exposed  at  an  early  age;  but  what  melancholy  instances  of  mental  im- 
becility did  they  uniformly  exhibit!  and  what  would  have  been  their  chance  of 
life  in  countries  infested  by  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger? 

Let  us  then  rather  suppose,  that  the  Being  who  never  doth  a  thing  in  vain, 
and  cannot  have  wanted  the  will  or  <he  power  to  create  every  thing  as  perfect  as 
its  nature  and  the  object  of  its  creation  would  admit  of,  did  not  cast  man  upon 
the  earth  helpless,  and  destitute  of  that  primary  information  which  was  requisite 
to  direct  his  will  and  assist  his  labors  in  promoting  the  ends  for  which  he  was 
created.  Such  is  the  information  we  derive  from  Scripture,  and  I  will  be  excus- 
ed, if  a  desire  to  dignify  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  has  led  me  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  Agriculture  to  a  divine  source.  It  is  no  visionary  speculation.  Analogy, 
history,  mythology,  and  facts  within  our  own  knowledge,  concur  to  support 
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Revelation.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
said  "  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;"  nor  has  he  alone  held 
out  to  us  the  idea  that  the  cultivation  of  grain  for  bread  was  the  result  of  divine 
revelation.  Let  him  who  would  receive  his  impressions  from  another  source 
consult  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  he  will  there  find  the  language  of  Scripture, 
on  this  subject  almost  copied. 

"  Pater  ipse  colendi 
"  Haud  facile  esse  viam  voluit,  primus  que  per  Artem 
"  Movit  Agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  Corda. 
"  Nee  torpore  gravi  passus  sua  regna  veterno, 
"  Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  coloni." 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  word  Zea  which  the  Greeks  gave  to 
their  favorite  species  of  Wheat,  is  probably  derived  from  Zeus  the  greatest  of 
Their  Deities.  And  as  low  down  as  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  find  Columella  gravely  speaking  of  Latium  as  the  very  country 
where  Saturn  lived,  and  where  the  Gods  taught  their  own  children  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground.  Indeed,  in  raising  altars  to  the  fabled  or  real  in- 
troducers of  agricultural  improvement,  man  has  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  at  a  time  when  men  first  adopted  a  theology,  (which 
was  probably  in  the  very  inception  of  society,)  or  the  prevalence  of  a  tra- 
dition, that  it  derived  its  origin  from  a  supernatural  source.  Indeed  there 
is  one  fact,  respecting  which  it  would  be  difficult  on  any  other  supposition, 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Where  are  to  be  found,  in  a  natural  state, 
the  grains  which  are  now  cultivated  for  the  subsistence  of  man?  The  enthusi- 
asm inspired  by  Linnaeus,  has  sent  abroad  his  disciples  over  the  whole  earth  in 
quest  of  botanical  knowledge ;  but  where  has  ever  been  found  wheat  or  maize 
flourishing  in  the  desert?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  myriads  of  birds,  insects  and  other  animals,  whose  ravenous  appetites 
and  destructive  habits,  those  vegetables  would  every  where  encounter,  and  their 
incapability  to  resist  the  grasses  that  overwhelm  them,  must  soon  have  produced 
their  total  extirpation.  Rice,  it  is  true,  by  lying  long  under  the  mud  or  water 
without  injury,  might  be  supposed  an  exception,  and  accordingly  we  are  inform- 
ed that  there  has  been  a  species  found  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  if  this  be  true, 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  exception ;  and  when  we  consider  how  limited  would 
be  the  production  of  this  article,  and  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  cultivated 
in  all  climates,  this  exception  would  be  immaterial. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  husbandry,  it  must  always  re- 
main among  the  amusing  reveries  of  the  retired  agriculturist.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  is  transmitted  to  us  on  the  subject,  could  only  have  been 
collected  from  tradition  or  from  a  higher  source.  For,  as  the  primary  means 
of  subsistence  to  society,  it  must  long  have  employed  the  labors  of  man  before 
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the  discovery  of  the  most  simple  means  of  preserving  the  memory  of  historical 
events.  And  the  modern  world  would  have  reason  to  be  content,  if  its  progress 
and  actual  state  had  been  transmitted  to  us  after  the  discovery  of  letters.  But, 
if  it  ever  did  employ  the  pen  of  the  antient  historian,  the  information  has  been 
lost,  or  but  few  remains  of  it  are  now  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  writers  on 
Geoponics  that  are  still  extant.  That  many  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
wrote  upon  agriculture,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  quotations  and  references 
of  those  whose  writings  still  exist,  as  well  as  their  positive  assertions.  But,  if 
we  may  judge  from  these  references,  we  shall  conclude  that  their  writings  were 
generally  devoted  to  agricultural  instruction,  and  contained  very  little  informa- 
tion on  the  origin  and  progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  Indeed,  the  silent 
progress  of  the  arts  that  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man,  has  seldom  been 
the  object  of  general  curiosity;  while  that  of  the  arts  of  destruction  have  been 
followed  by  the  eager  gaze  even  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  are  destined  next 
to  glut  the  vengeance  or  ambition  of  the  ravage rs  of  the  earth.  He  who  has 
invented  an  useful  implement  of  husbandry,  or  taught  men  the  use  of  some 
plant  that  feeds  millions  of  their  species,  is  generally  consigned  to  oblivion, 
whilst  the  mercenary  pen  transmits  with  encomium  to  posterity  the  inventor  of 
machines  of  destruction,  or  him  wio  has  used  -hem  to  the  purposes  of  desola- 
tion. Yet,  we  have  abundant  evilence  to  prove,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  to 
which  history  reaches,  agriculture  lad  already  attained  to  very  great  perfection. 
Of  the  antediluvian  world  we  have  no  information,  but  what  is  contained  in  a  few 
chapters  of  Genesis.  In  them  we  are  only  told  that  the  first  man  cultivated  the 
earth,  and  his  first  son  succeeded  {to  his  labors.  Nor  are  we  in  possession  of 
any  direct  information  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  until  the  time  of  Hesiod, 
who  wrote  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  long  before  his  time  it  must  have  employed  a  great  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  or  the)  innumerable  armies  and  immense  cities  that 
we  read  of,  could  never  have  existed.  It  is  singular,  when  we  reflect  how  uni- 
versally all  other  arts  depend  upon  agriculture — how  indispensable  this  great 
parent  art  is  to  the  subsistence  of \ the  votaries  of  all  other  occupations  in  life, 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paill  by  historians  to  its  actual  state  at  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  national  existence.  '  The  history  of  the  Plough  would  to  a  certain 
stage  be  the  history  of  civil  society!  The  wealth,  the  population,  the  strength, 
the  commerce,  the  manufactures  of  nations,  all  draw  their  subsistence  from 
agriculture.  Yet  seldom  does  the  historian  deign  to  employ  his  pen  upon  this 
great  first  principle  of  national  prosperity. 

Very  few  and  very  immaterial  are  the  early  facts  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  on  this  subject.  As  for  example,  we  know  that  Egypt,  long  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Jewish  Nation,  was  the  granary  of  western  Asia.    Triptolemus, 
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the  disciple  of  Ceres,  taught  the  use  of  the  plough  to  the  Greeks.  Bacchus, 
Minerva  and  Ceres,  have  been  deified  in  the  same  country,  for  introducing  the 
vine,  the  olive  tree  and  wheat.  Greece  acknowledges  to  have  received  a  vari- 
ety of  fruits  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc,  probably  once  the  most  polished 
part  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  distinguishing  destiny  of  the  Greeks  to  bring  every  thing 
to  perfection  from  whatever  quarter  they  obtained  it;  and  in  agriculture, 
their  progress  in  the  earliest  times  mist  have  been  very  great.  No 
book  contains,  in  the  same  space,  more  useful  practical  rules  than  the  works 
and  days  of  Hesiod.  The  best  lessons  of  the  Georgics  are  literally  copied 
from  it. 

The  Latins  acknowledge  to  have  improved  their  agriculture  by  borrowing 
instruction  from  the  Carthagenians.  Under  the  patronage  or  government  of 
that  people,  Africa  and  Sicily  became  eninent  for  productiveness  in  grain. 
Mago  was  no  less  eminent  as  an  agriculturist  than  as  a  statesman  and  com- 
mander. The  senate  of  Rome  did  homage  to  his  skill  in  husbandry,  when 
they  ordered  his  twenty- eight  books  on  that  subject  to  be  translated  into  Latin. 
And  yet,  at  that  very  time  agriculture  must  already  have  attained  to  great  per- 
fection in  Italy.  Then  it  was  that  "  binajugera"  about  1 1-8  of  an  acre  could 
maintain  a  family;  requiring  a  production  of  not  less  than  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  to  what  a  perfect  sys- 
tem the  art  had  been  reduced  in  the  times  of  the  elder  Cato.  His  book  will 
furnish  us  with  the  minutest  information  with  regard  to  the  smallest  article  re- 
quisite on  a  farm  of  a  given  extent.  And  the  rigid  and  austere  economy  to  which 
they  resorted,  may  be  judged  of  when  we  find  him  advising  the  sale  of  an  «ffd 
ox  or  an  old  slave,  giving  instructions  how  to  build  a  dungeon  for  those  slaves 
that  are  kept  in  confinement  when  not  at  labor,  recommending  hard  labor 
through  the  day  that  your  slaves  may  be  too  sleepy  to  wander  at  night,  and 
finally,  directing  that  when  new  clothes  are  given  out  to  them  they  be  compelled 
to  surrender  their  old  ones.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  these  precepts  are  offered 
for  imitation.  Humanity  revolts  at  the  author  who  could  gravely  recommend 
such  measures,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  history  should  relate  of  him,  that 
he  could  descend  to  draw  an  income  from  the  most  infamous  resources. 

But  to  return  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Romans.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  whilst  their  lands  were  cultivated  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor,  whilst  a 
Cincinnatus  and  a  Fabricius  guided  the  plough  and  thought  ten  acres  a  princely 
fortune,  agriculture  was  among  them  in  a  highly  advanced  state.  How  the  soil 
was  rendered  so  abundantly  productive,  is  one  of  the  useful  enquiries  connected 
with  agricultural  history.  As  far  as  my  means  of  investigation  have  extended, 
it  appears  to  be  attributable,  first,  to  the  moderate  size  of  their  farms.     It  is 


related,  that  so  close  stood  their  habitations,  that  you  thought  yourself  in  the  citv 
whilst  you  were  yet  thirty  miles  fron  it.  Secondly,  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  proprietor;  for  it  is  jusly  observed,  that  the  hireling  seldom  thinks 
for  his  employer,  the  slave  never  t  links.  And  it  is  observable,  that  agriculture 
towards  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was  carried  on  by  great  landed  proprietors, 
by  the  hands  of  immense  bodies  of  j  laves,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  hire- 
lings or  freedmen. 

Lastly  and  chiefly,  it  is  attributable  to  the  free  use  of  manures  and  irrigation. 
The  great  importance  which  the  L  tins  attached  to  manuring  is  deducible  from 
the  fine  word  by  which  they  expressed  the  idea.  "  Ltetamen,"  rejoicing,  or 
the  cause  of  joy.  And  it  is  remar  table,  that  in  their  Gcoponic  writers  we  find 
"  letamine  jacto'n  as  common  befoie  sowing,  as  in  Csesar  we  meet  with  "  aggere 
jacto"  before  besieging  a  fortress.  Irrigation,  it  is  well  known  to  every  practi- 
cal man,  if  not  in  itself  furnishing  nanure,  is  certainly  the  best  substitute  for  it. 
Indeed  a  proportion  of  water  is  incispensable  to  vegetation,  and  water  appears 
to  be  the  universal  medium  by  whic  i  pabulum  is  conveyed  to  plants.  The  great 
and  successful  use  made  of  it  in  Spun  and  South  America,  has  been  the  subject 
of  just  eulogium  And  no  one  can  doubt  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived 
from  it,  could  the  use  of  it  be  more  generally  diffused. 

Nor  is  it  less  an  object  of  agric  Rural  history  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture,  and  to  investigate  the  causes  in  which  it  originated.  From 
the  complaints  of  Varro,  who  wrot;  about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  this 
decline  in  Roman  agriculture  had  already  commenced  before  his  time;  and 
from  his  second  Book,  and  the  fii  st  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Columella, 
the  decayed  state  and  the  cause:  of  its  decay,  may  be  very  clearly  ascer. 
tained. 

The  vanity  of  the  Romans  ap)lied  the  epithet  of  Barbarian  to  all  nations 
which  were  not  Roman.  The  Gre  eks,  the  Carthagenians,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Gaul,  all  shared  indifferently  the  legrading  epithet.  Yet  the  dependence  of 
Rome  upon  her  provinces  for  food,  clearly  proves  that  agriculture  diffused  itself 
as  far  as  her  conquests  extended.  The  many  colonies  which  were  sent  out  at 
different  intervals  to  people  the  ci  tnquered  countries,  like  the  settlers  of  our 
western  wilds,  carried  with  them,  10  doubt,  the  vigor,  the  enterprise,  the  spirit 
and  industry  of  the  best  blood  of  1  taly,  and  must  have  tended  to  promote  the 
propagation  of  agricultural  knowleige.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Europe,  (agriculture  had  attained  to  considerable  per- 
fection even  before  the  Roman  Invasion.  Csesar  found  in  the  north  of  France 
a  populous  country,  numerous  cities,  and  brave  and  hardy  nations  to  encounter. 
The  Carthagenians  had  long  traded  to  those  countries,  and  might  very  well  have 
communicated  to  them  their  agricultural  knowledge  and  spirit.    And  we  find 
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in  Pliny,  in  the  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  ploughs  made  use  of,  an  ac- 
count  of  a  plough  used  in  Gaul  which  was  borne  on  wheels ;  probably  the  very 
plough  now  used  in  France.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  would  argue 
strongly  an  advanced  state  of  agriculture.  The  first  plough  ever  used  was 
probably  the  branch  of  a  tree  of  a  shape  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  Such  an 
one  was  found  in  use  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  in  those 
countries  is  in  use  at  this  day.  Such  an  one  was  probably  used  before  the  ox 
had  been  made  to  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke.  In  Peru  it  was  actually  the  case 
that  ploughs  were  made  use  of  drawn  by  an  adequate  number  of  men,  and  then- 
country  was  then  in  much  higher  cultivation  probably  than  it  is  now.  When 
the  plough  was  first  shod  with  metallic  substances,  is  unknown  even  from  fable  or 
tradition.  We  read  in  Scripture  of  brazen  plough-shares,  and  of  that  substance 
(or  rather  copper)  the  first  plough-shares  were  probably  made.  Iron  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  discovered  of  the  metals  now  dedicated  to  ordinary  uses. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  was  probably  more  valuable  than  brass,  and 
reserved  chiefly  for  agricultural  uses.  We  find  most  of  the  Grecian  weapons 
made  of  brass,  whilst  the  mass  of  iron  which  Achilles  bestows  as  a  prize  on 
Polypetus,  appears  by  the  observations  of  the  poet  to  have  been  intended  for 
agricultural  purposes.  In  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  they  had  abun- 
dance of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  even  some  tin,  yet  iron  was  altogether  un- 
known to  them,  though  their  mountains  abounded  with  the  ore.  Copper  was 
the  metal  which  they  used  for  implements  of  husbandry :  of  this  they  are  said 
to  have  had  two  kinds.  One  which  by  its  hardness,  (acquired  probably  from  a 
combination  with  silecious  matter  or  carbon.)  was  sufficiently  indurated  to  with- 
stand attrition.  But  the  Mexicans  had  no  ploughs  nor  beasts  of  burden.  The 
application  of  iron  to  the  use  of  this  implement  may  be  called  the  second  stage 
of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  But  when  it  acquires  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion or  complexity  as  to  be  regulated  in  its  course  and  limited  in  its  depth  by  the 
use  of  wheels,  we  cannot  but  suppose  it  to  have  been  produced  by  much  skill, 
experience  and  reflection. 

I  am  not  a  little  inclined  therefore  to  believe,  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
excelled  their  conquerors  in  this  art,  as  much  as  it  is  known  they  were  excelled 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  south  and  east. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  agriculture  of  those  countries, 
the  history  of  its  rise,  progress  and  decline,  are  entirely  lost  to  us.  And  the 
Carolina  farmer  will  take  warning  by  these  examples,  and  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  history  of  his  own  country  from  sharing  a  similar  fate.  The  fabric  already 
exhibits  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the  early  application  of  the  hand  of  the  artist  is 
necessary  to  arrest  its  progress. 

D 
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There  are  but  few  tacts  preserved,  to  enable  him  who  would  attempt  it,  to 
form  at  this  time  an  agricultural  history  of  our  country.  Although  our  origin 
is  but  of  yesterday,  yet  few  of  us  ijave  it  in  our  power  to  gratify  the  curious,  or 
answer  the  enquiries  of  the  enlightened  traveller.  We  will  test  the  correctness 
of  this  observation,  by  references  to  a  few  particulars. 

1  will  begin  with  rice,  the  history  of  which  is  of  all  other  plants  the  most 
familiar  to  us.  Of  this  it  is  known,  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  State  about 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century — That  in  about  seventy  years  the  quan- 
tity exported  increased  to  more  than  140,000  barrels — that  since  that  time  it 
has  from  various  causes  fluctuates,  until  the  average  crop  has  become  about 
100,000  barrels. 

We  also  know  that  full  eighty  fears  elapsed  after  the  introduction  of  it,  be- 
fore the  present  improved  mode  o;'  culture  by  the  aid  of  water  was  discovered, 
and  near  twenty  more  expired  before  the  method  of  cleaning  it  was  advanced 
to  its  present  highly  improved  statj. 

But  these  are  only  the  outline^  of  its  history;  there  remains  an  extensive 
ground  which  may  be  amusingly  and  usefully  rilled  up  by  the  intelligent  planter. 
For  instance,  we  know  that  it  Avas  first  cultivated  on  high  land.  When,  and  by 
whom  it  was  transfered  to  the  swimps  and  low  grounds,  is  unknown  to  us. 
And  yet,  this  was  an  important  event  in  the  agricultural  history  of  this  country, 
as  it  led  to  the  reclaiming  of  the  inestimable  rice  lands  of  this  country,  now 
constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  its  real  riches.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
its  mode  of  culture  has  been  gradually  advancing  under  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  our  country.  And  it  is  said, 
that  some  recent  and  very  useful  improvements  have  rewarded  the  labors  of 
several  of  our  most  judicious  planters.  But  unfortunately  those  gentlemen 
have  been  withheld  by  diffidence  qr  an  unwillingness  to  intrude  themselves  on 
the  public,  or  perhaps  by  unconsciousness  of  the  value  of  their  information  to 
the  community,  from  communieatiig  their  observations  and  experiments  to  the 
world.  And  those  who  come  after  them,  will  perhaps  have  to  grope  over  the 
ground  which  they  have  successfully  trodden,  without  their  mental  acumen,  or 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  same  [result.  It  is  the  province  of  history  to  teach 
wisdom  to  posterity  by  the  success  or  failures  of  those  who  have  preceded  us, 
and  a  faithful  record  of  the  observations  and  experiments  of  enlightened  men, 
is  of  infinite  importance  to  agricultural  improvement.  Indeed,  of  more  im- 
portance to  that  science  than  perhaps  to  any  other.  For,  agricultural  experi- 
ments require  time,  patience  and  Indefatigable  observation.  Experiments  in 
other  sciences  may  be  made  in  a  ^ew  minutes,  but  in  this  they  require  years. 
And  but  small  is  that  proportion  of  any  community  whose  wealth,  leisure,  can- 
dor and  perseverance,  qualify  them  to  make  such  experiments;  fewer  still. 
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those  who  possess  the  education,  talents,  industry  and  public  spirit,  to  commu- 
nicate their  experiments — and  yet  fewer,  those  in' whose  communications  the 
public  will  repose  implicit  confidence. 

There  are  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  culture  of  this  article,  which 
would  render  the  history  of  the  rice-plant  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  commu- 
nity. To  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  on  it,  must  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  extend  its  cultivation.  There  still  remain  unimproved  immense  bo- 
dies of  land  adapted  to  its  growth.  And  those  lands  in  their  present  state  are 
not  only  utterly  useless  but  a  nuisance.  One  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
culture  over  most  others  is,  that  the  lands  when  reclaimed,  not  only  become 
immediately  trebled  in  value,  but  continue  as  far  as  we  know  absolutely  inex- 
haustible. In  fact,  it  is  asserted,  that  good  rice  land  judiciously  cultivated  in- 
creases in  fertility.  This  is  an  important  circumstance  in  a  political  view,  as  it 
gives  a  fixed  state  to  society,  and  a  permanence  to  public  resources.  Of  all 
objects  that  can  engage  public  attention,  there  are  none  more  really  valuable, 
than  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  articles,  which  supply  the  primary  wants 
of  man  whilst  they  add  continually  to  national  wealth.  The  mines  of  Potosi 
may  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  he  who  possesses  the  mines  of  Potosi  may 
starve  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  to  be  bought.  The  attention  of  the 
public  might  for  another  reason  also  be  beneficially  drawn  to  this  subject.  There 
is  still-room  for  improvement.  The  threshing  of  rice  from  the  stock  by  ma- 
chinery yet  remains  to  be  provided  for:  no  instrument  now  in  use  but  the  la- 
borious flail  has  been  found  to  answer  that  purpose  satisfactorily.  The  history 
of  the  means  which  have  heretofore  been  resorted  to,  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  for  this  purpose,  with  a  precise  account 
of  th€  points  in  which  they  proved  defective,  might  lead  to  the  invention  of 
machinery  as  perfect  as  that  which  is  now  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  rice  for  market.  In  the  threshing  of  wheat  the  same  diffi- 
culties have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  remained  at  last  for  the  in- 
genuity of  America  to  supply  this  important  desideratum. 

Nor  would  the  history  of  banking,  draining  and  watering,  lead  to  less  im- 
portant results.  Immense  and  inestimable  are  the  bodies  of  land  lying  waste 
and  uncultivated,  and  which  might  be  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  if  the 
means  of  watering  or  draining  by  machinery  were  once  brought  into  easy  and 
economical  application.  It  is  well  known  that  great  bodies  of  our  richest 
swamps  lie  above  that  pitch  of  the  tide  which  admits  of  flowing.  In  those 
swamps  the  highest  part  is  that  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  river-banks,  from 
Which  they  gradually  decline  and  terminate  usually  in  a  lagoon ;  so  that  on  both 
sides  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  but  no  means  of  making  use  of  it.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  a  large  portion  of  these  lands,  that  from  being  subject  to  in* 
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uodations  from  the  1st  of  Octobet  till  the  middle  of  May,  they  are  generally 
unfit  for  the  culture  of  corn  or  cclton.  But  could  the  means  be  resorted  to  of 
elevating  water  sufficient  for  irrigation,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  cultivation  of  ride.  And  even  our  inland  rice-fields,  and  some 
of  our  best  tide-lands,  might  in  nuny  instances  be  benefited  greatly  by  the  same 
means.  Let  not  this  idea  be  deemed  visionary  or  impracticable.  It  is  by  no 
means  original:  some  of  our  moat  judicious  planters  have  long  fostered  the 
idea.  In  every  other  agriculturaljcountry  in  the  world  almost,  the  thing  is  suc- 
cessfully done.  Indeed,  if  it  be  considered  that  a  machine  that  will  raise  about 
4300  lb.  per  minute  ten  feet  (not  equal  to  a  three  horse  power)  will  give  an 
inch  of  water  to  seventeen  acres  ia  twelve  hours,  or  to  103  acres  in  six  days, 
working  but  half  of  the  day  ;  wlrm  it  is  considered  also  how  much  laud  of  this 
description  would  need  no  banking,  but  what  the  irregularities  of  the  surface 
would  make  necessary,  it  would  seem  that  the  proprietor  of  such  lands 
could  well  afford  the  expense  of  I  vans'  steam  machinery,  an  eight  horse  power 
of  which  would  cost  no  more  than  8  3000,  and  give  a  power  sufficient  to  irrigate 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Even  the  cotton-plant,  hackneyed  as  the  subject  may  appear,  will  not  be 
found  unproductive  of  historical  smusement.  It  is  a  fact,  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  ignorant  from  what  quar  er  we  received  it.  The  venerable  historian 
of  Carolina,  would  seem  to  intimrte  that  it  was  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
Yet  we  know  that  it  must  have  bee  l  extensively  cultivated  in  America  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery.  The  first  preseits  made  by  Montezuma  to  Cortez,  consisted 
in  part  of  very  fine  cotton  stuffs ;  snd  we  are  informed  by  Coxe,  that  in  what  he 
calls  Carolana,  the  country  lying  abng  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
cotton-plant  grew  abundantly  at  [he  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Yet  we  have  imported  both  the  0  leans  and  the  Mexican  Cotton  of  late  years, 
and  find  they  vary  materially  froir  the  two  species  usually  cultivated  among  us; 
but  the  change  is  not  in  either  to(  great  to  have  been  produced  by  long  culti- 
vation in  a  more  northern  climate,  Dr.  Milligan  asserts  it  to  be  a  native.  It 
was  a  remark  of  Pliny,  that  you  c  mid  distinguish  the  plants  for  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  indebted  to  the  Grecians  by  their  Grecian  names.  And  we  find  so 
many  plants  retaining  even  in  co  nmon  usage  a  name  which  designates  their 
origin,  that  the  absence  of  such  a  Jesignation  might  not  be  deemed  insufficient 
to  support  the  conclusion,  that  this  plant  is  really  of  domestic  origin.  We  are 
informed  also,  that  in  1754,  a  smill  quantity  of  cotton  was  first  exported;  but 
by  reference  to  Oldmixon's  British  Empire,  it  will  be  found  that  cotton  is  men- 
tioned as  an  article  of  export  as  e^rly  as  1705.  From  that  time  it  was  unques- 
tionably neglected.  Indigo  and  rijbe  entirely  superceded  it,  and  tobacco  after 
the  war  occupied  the  attention  of  the  upland  farmers. 
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But  a  taste  for  cotton  goods  had  been  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  trade 
with  India;  and  the  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  spinning  machinery,  ena- 
bled the  European  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  the  frugal  habits  and 
unrepining  industry  of  the  laborious  Asiatic.  The  demand  for  cottons  rapidly 
increased;  and  at  length  the  invention  of  Miller  8j  Whitney,  extended  its  culti- 
vation over  a  rich  and  extensive  country  not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  spe- 
cies which  is  cleaned  by  the  roller. 

Throughout  the  American  war  small  qwantities  of  this  article  were  raised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  supply  the  clothing  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  obtained  from  abroad.  But  it  was  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  hand 
alone,  or  by  a  miserable  roller-gin,  scarcely  more  expeditious  in  its  operation 
than  the  hand.  After  the  peace  small  quantities  continued  to  be  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  the  upper  country,  but  I  believe  James  Kincaid  of  Fairfield  Dis- 
trict, was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  interior  who  sent  it  to  Charleston  for  sale. 
He  annually  collected  from  his  neighbourhood  a  few  bales  of  the  green  seed, 
which  was  cleaned  out  in  his  family  by  means  of  rollers,  and  shipped  to  the 
northward  for  sale.  The  late  Mr.  Hartley  Smyth  was  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
low  country,  and  perhaps  of  the  State,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  going  largely 
upon  the  culture  of  this  article  in  the  interior  country.  He  had  probably  heard 
of  Kincaid's  success,  and  whilst  indigo  and  tobacco  were  still  the  favorite  objects 
of  the  upper  country  farmers,  he  resolved  on  making  a  resolute  attempt  in  the 
culture  of  cotton.  Like  all  other  bold  projectors,  ridicule  assailed  him,  but  it 
did  not  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  design.  He  purchased  a  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kincaid,  and  persisted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plan.  This  was 
about  the  year  1790  or  1791 ;  in  '93  the  first  considerable  exportation  of  cot- 
ton was  made,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  seed. 

Few  subjects  would  afford  so  much  amusement  to  the  votarist  of  agriculture, 
as  the  history  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  few  greater  benefits  could  be  confered 
on  this  community  than  a  faithful  investigation  of  its  culture  throughout  the 
world.  Nor  should  the  historian  of  this  plant  stop  at  the  culture  of  cotton,  his 
enquiries  should  be  extended  to  its  preparation  for  market,  and  pursue  it  in  its 
migration  until  it  is  vended  in  stuffs,  manufactured  from  it:  he  should  then  in- 
vestigate the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  improving  its  cultivation  among 
ourselves,  and  candidly  investigate  the  errors  which  still  prevail  in  its  culture. 

The  immense  importance  of  this  staple  not  only  to  this,  but  to  the  more 
commercial  States  of  the  Union,  makes  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained 
respecting  it  highly  interesting.  And  we  have  learned  so  much  of  late  years 
respecting  it,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  there  is  much  still  to  learn. 
Thus  our  merchants  have  ascertained,  that  at  12-§-  cents  per  lb.  cotton  may  be 
advantageously  shipped  to  India,  thereby  giving  vent  to  the  produce  of  agricul- 
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lure,  whilst  it  supplies  a  substitute  nor  money  in  that  trade,  and  enriches  the 
ship-owner  by  paying  him  a  freight  We  have  also  ascertained  that  the  north 
of  Europe  has  hitherto  been  supplied  with  cotton  from  Greece,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  attending  the  transportation,  the  expense  of  which 
probably  trebles  a  direct  exportation  from  this  country  to  the  Baltic,  cotton  has 
borne  a  pride  as  far  37i  cents  on  (he  shores  of  the  Euxine.  And  to  our  asto- 
nishment we  have  learned,  that  in  cine-tenth  of  the  time,  with  the  use  of  perhaps 
no  greater  capital ;  skill,  industry  and  enterprise  alone,  give  to  him  who  spins 
the  wool  into  yarn,  four  times  the  profit  that  he  derives  from  it  who  raised  it. 
One  advantage  this  State  and  the  Cotton  country  generally  possesses  over  all 
others  in  the  preparation  of  yarn,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  and  which 
promises  to  extend  the  establishing :nt  of  spinneries  in  this  State  to  a  profitable 
result.  Packing  the  cotton  for  market  reduces  it  to  a  state  less  favorable  for 
spinning,  than  it  is  in  before  that  process  takes  place.  As  it  comes  from  our 
saw-gins  or  even  rollers,  it  would  require  much  less  labor  in  carding  than  it 
does  after  it  is  packed.  The  eyes  of  the  eastern  people  have  been  opened  to 
this  tact,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  line  mill-streams  with  which  the  middle  coun- 
try abounds,  will  ere  long  furnish  sites  for  the  establishment  of  valuable  spin- 
neries. But,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  article,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  acquired  from  a  faithful  detail  of  present  practice  and  past  errors. 
It  seems  indeed  destined  to  produce  a  new  era  in  the  husbandry  of  this  country. 
The  value  which  it  gives  to  land  h  favorable  situations,  and  the  abundant  re* 
turn  which  it  yields  to  the  labors  }f  the  planter,  with  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  several  planters  in  the  application  of  manures,  suggest 
the  hope,  that  the  present  ruinoud  mode  of  clearing  and  exhausting,  will  give 
place  to  the  more  rational  and  ultimately  beneficial  plan  of  planting  less  and 
manuring  more.  One  simple  metiod  of  keeping  a  field  in  heart  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  crop,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  effected,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  experiments  made  on  :t,  I  am  induced  particularly  to 
refer  to. 

It  is  well  known  that  corn  grovs  well  after  a  crop  of  cotton ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  by  sowing  a  furrow  with  peas,  at  the  time  of  the  last  hoeing,  mid- 
way between  the  rows  of  corn,  and  covering  it  in  when  in  blossom,  your  field 
will  the  next  year  yield  a  good  crdp  of  cotton  planted  on  a  bed  formed  over  the 
rows  of  peas.  The  cotton-seed  Ihe  next  year  affords  manure  for  the  corn, 
and  thus  they  mutually  assist  each  other.  A  large  body  of  land  may  be  ma- 
nured in  this  mode  with  very  little  labor  and  expense. 

It  is  not  improbable  also,  that  a' judicious  series  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the  method  of  cleaning  out  the  cotton,  may  lead  to  some  improve- 
ments on  the  machinery  now  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.     With  regard  to 
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the  <saw-gin  this  is  highly  prohable.  The  proper  degree  of  velocity  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  saws  is  a  very  important  consideration ;  as  on  that  principally  de- 
pends the  injury  sustained  by  the  cotton  during  that  process.  If  the  avidity  of 
the  ginner  could  be  conti  oiled,  so  as  to  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  saws,  whilst 
the  proportionate  velocity  of  the  brush  was  sufficiently  increased  to  free  the 
teeth,  much  less  injury  would  be  sustained  than  what  is  produced  at  present. 
Perhaps  this  improvement  might  be  adapted  to  cleaning  out  the  black-seed. 

The  means  of  protecting  the  cotton  also  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  possess  oppor- 
tunities of  making  observations.  The  innumerable  swarms  of  this  destructive 
insect  which  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  our  fields,  can  scarcely  be 
the  immediate  production  of  those  chrysalides  that  survive  the  winter.  It  is 
propable  that  they  hatch  several  times  before  the  numbers  become  formidable 
to  our  fields.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  in  what  mode  the  egg,  the  chrysalis,  or 
(what  is  not  probable)  the  butterfly  is  preserved  through  the  winter,  much 
might  be  done  towards  it  destruction.  But  if  every  planter  would  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  destroy  the  first  few  that  make  their  appearance,  by  observing 
the  leaves  when  first  perforated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  severe  visitation 
may  be  always  averted.  It  is  more  than  probable  also  that  there  are  other 
plants  besides  the  cotton  on  which  the  insect  subsists.  Let  those  plants  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  and  by  eradicating  them  we  may  finally  succeed  in  extirpating 
this  destructive  ravager. 

Would  time  permit,  many  observations  might  he  made  to  shew  that  there  is 
not  an  article  known  to  the  culture  of  this  country,  which  would  not  furnish  mat- 
ter  for  the  pen  of  him  who  would  contribute  to  agricultural  history.  Nor  is 
there  one,  concerning  which  something  useful  might  not  be  acquired,  from  a 
connected  view  of  the  practice,  observations  and  experience  of  the  judicious 
cultivator- 

But,  ether  objects  claim  my  attention,  and  other  subjects  present  themselves 
worthy  the  cares  of  the  enlightened  farmer.  Of  these,  some  are  of  minor  im- 
port, others  deeply  interesting  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and 
having  an  influence  upon  the  promotion  of  every  object  that  can  occupy  the  far- 
mer. Time  would  fail  me,  should  I  attempt  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  minor 
objects  which  claim  the  attention  and  will  contribute  to  the  amusements,  of  the 
Carolina  planter.  Of  these  I  shall  select  but  three  as  meriting  something  of 
preeminence  in  the  rank  of  minor  objects.  The  improvement  of  Stock — the 
cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees — and  the  propagation  of  certain  new  and  useful  ob- 
jects of  cultivation.  Inexhaustible  as  these  subjects  are  to  him  whose  pen  is 
unrestrained  by  time,  I  am  forbidden  to  dUate  upon  any  one  of  them ;  a  few  cur- 
sory observations  on  each  is  all  that  I  can  venture  to  impose  upon  my  audience. 
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And  here  J  am  aware,  that  the  ordinary  planter  who  knows  the  value  of  a 
cotton  or  rice  crop  above  ail  othei'i  will  be  disposed  to  sneer  at  him  who  would 
deign  to  let  any  other  object  divide  his  attention.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  with- 
draw the  principal  attention  of  anyone  from  these  or  any  other  valuable  article, 
of  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  $11  experiments  ought  to  be  made  on  a  small 
.scale.  But  surely,  after  fatiguing  oneself  with  the  drudgery  of  a  plantation,  the 
mind  may  with  propriety  relax  itaelf  on  minor  cares,  and  bestow  a  thought  on 
those  improvements  which  may  <£othe  our  farms  with  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences as  well  as  wealth. 

The  value  of  Stock  is  seldom  fluly  appreciated  until  the  cultivator  becomes 
sensible  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  manures.  He  then  discovers  that  so 
far  from  considering  the  food  bestowed  upon  his  cattle  as  altogether  an  expense, 
the  animals  that  he  feeds  perform,*!!  fact,  the  office  of  digesters,  in  speedily  pre- 
paring the  vegetable  productions  of  his  farm,  to  reproduce  themselves  and  other 
more  valuable  plants.  Thus  weifind,  that  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
most  successful  graziers  are  to  be  found  in  those  countries  in  which  the  winters 
are  longest,  and  the  animal  of  coirse  consumes  the  greatest  quantity  of  food. 
And  I  may  add,  that  the  worst  ana  most  unproductive  stocks  are  found  in  those 
States  in  which  the  subsistence  ofjthe  animal  scarcely  costs  any  thing.  This 
State  will  never  arrive  to  any  grekt  eminence  as  a  grazing  country,  until  we 
shall  overcome  the  slovenly  habitfof  leaving  our  stock  to  shift  for  themselves 
during  the  winter.  We  now  projide  for  them  neither  shelter  nor  food,  but. 
leave  them  precariously  to  subsisjioh  whatever  the  range  may  afford  to  their 
hunger.  In  the  spring  of  the  yetfr  we  content  ourselves  with  collecting  those 
that  survive,  and  thus  nothing  meets  our  eye  on  a  plantation  but  a  Stock  lean, 
spiritless  and  degenerating.  It  is  a  fact  which  every  farmer  ought  to  keep  in 
view,  ihat  the  great  secret  to  have  good  sheep,  good  wool,  good  cattle,  good 
ealves,  or  good  horses,  is  that  the  animal  ought  never  from  its  birth  to  be  suf- 
fered to  get  poor.  Observe  this  Me,  and  the  common  Stock  of  our  country 
can  be  improved  beyond  imagination.  Two  instances  to  prove  this  fact  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge,  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  relate. 

Mr.  Christopher  Fitzsimons  purchased  a  cow  of  the  common  breed  that 
range  over  our  pine  lands.  Yet  this  cow  by  being  liberally  fed,  was  brought 
to  give  as  much  milk  as  twelve  lof  those  which  ordinarily  disgrace  our  cow- 
pens,  and  her  calf  when  killed  fbr  veal  weighed  as  much  as  an  ordinary  two 
year  old,  and  full  as  much  as  a  calf  of  the  large  imported  breed  at  the  same 
age.  Mrs.  Melvil  of  Savannah  raised  two  pet  lambs,  which  I  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  ascertain  were  of  the  jiost  common  breed  of  the  country,  yet  the 
fleece  of  one  of  those  sheep  weighed  fourteen,  the  other  fifteen  pounds.  The 
wool  was  very  fine,  and  the  staple  was  of  the  average  length  of  fifteen  inches — < 
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some  of  it  went  up  to  eighteen  inches.     Three  pounds  of  wool  from  such  sheep 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  average. 

This  State  possesses  great  advantages  as  a  grazing  country.  The  mildness 
of  the  winter  is  an  important  circumstance :  and  there  are  extensive  tracts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  never  can  be  brought  into  cultivation,  but 
which  still  are  productive  of  various  grasses  and  ever-green  shrubs  proper  for 
the  food  of  animals.  In  one  part  there  is  a  native  red  clover  which  grows  luxuri- 
antly throughout  the  woods,  wherever  the  cattle  arc  at  all  kept  away.  I  have 
seen  it  knee  high  in  the  locks  of  the  fences,  and  heard  the  farmer  complain  of 
it  as  a  troublesome  weed.  In  another,  there  is  a  native  winter-grass,  that  springs 
in  the  pine  land  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  flourishes  all  winter.  Small  would 
be  the  expense  and  trouble  to  domesticate  and  improve  both  these  native  pro- 
ducts. 

Nor  can  this  State  attain  any  degree  of  eminence  in  grazing  without  the  aid. 
of  winter  pastures,  as  well  as  providing  the  means  of  liberally  supporting  and 
sheltering  our  stock  in  severe  weather.  Several  feeble  attempts  have  been 
made  by  enlightened  men  who  perceived  and  felt  this  want,  but  they  have  ge- 
nerally been  made  upon  imported  grasses.  I  have  seen  the  lucern,  and  clover 
white  and  red,  growing  well  and  reproducing  themselves  abundantly,  but  they 
could  seldom  resist  the  overwhelming  growth  of  our  native  grasses.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  ought  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  enlightened  farmer,  as  it 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  snccess  would  crown  his  attempts  to  derive  a  per- 
manent pasture  and  abudance  of  provender  from  native  resources.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  grass  affords  better  pasture  for  sheep  than  the  common  and  trou- 
blesome joint-grass  of  our  country;  and  it  is  equally  ascertained  that  the  com- 
mon crop  or  crab-grass  can  be  made  to  yield  as  far  as  five  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  A  quantity  which  is  not  equalled  by  any  plant,  unless  it  be  the  lucern  or 
perhaps  the  crow-foot.  But  it  is  the  prevailing  folly  of  man  to  neglect  his  native 
resources,  not  even  to  examine  the  improvable  qualities  of  that  which 
is  given  him  in  abundance,  whilst  he  foolishly  sighs  after  the  appropriation  of 
those  blessings  which  Providence  has  conferred  on  others. 

2.  The  cultiation  of  fruits  is  a  delightful  part  of  the  employment  of  the  hus- 
bandman. And  few  countries  are  calculated  to  produce  them  in  greater  variety 
and  higher  perfection  than  this  State.  We  lie  between  those  degrees  of  latitude 
which  are  capable  of  uniting  the  fruits  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  It  is  curious 
when  we  take  our  stand  in  the  most  ordinary  garden,  to  count  the  variety  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Whether  any  of  them,  besides  some  species  of  the 
plumb  and  grape,  the  crab-apple,  papa  and  persimon,  are  indigenous,  we  now 
know  not.  All  we  know  of  the  history  of  our  fruit-trees  is,  that  as  early  as  1706 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot  and  the  nectarine,  were  raised  in  such  abundance 
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as  to  constitute  already  a  part  of]  the  food  of  domestic  animals.  And  Mr. 
Archdale  bears  witness  to  their  excellence  when  he  says,  "  They  that  once  taste 
"  of  them  will  despise  the  watery  washy  taste  of  those  in  England."  Indeed  it 
is  scarcely  credible  to  what  perfection  the  peach  and  grape  have  been  brought 
in  this  State  and  even  in  this  city,  i  One  hardly  dares  assert  that  the  former  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  foot  in  circupiference,  and  the  bunch  of  the  latter  three 
pounds  in  weight.     Yet  this  can  btj  positively  proven. 

In  fruits  we  are  improving  daily.  The  sweet  orange  has  for  a  few  years 
past  been  much  propagated,  by  inoculation  upon  the  sour  orange.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  inoculate  it  on  the  pomegranate  and  thus  produce 
the  admired  orange  of  Malta,  but  no  one  1  believe  has  as  yet  succeeded.  For- 
merry  the  sweet  orange  was  much  more  common  than  it  is  at  present;  the  fre- 
quent snows  which  we  have  had  slice  the  year  1791,  and  which  before  that  year 
had  scarcely  ever  been  seen  in  tlis  city,  have  proved  very  destructive  to  the 
sweet  orange.  As  the  sour  orang;  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  materially 
from  the  same  cause,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  by  inoculation  on  the  sour,  the 
sweet  orange  may  hereafter  be  permanently  domesticated.  On  the  southern 
islands,  it  has  been  very  extensively  and  successfully  propagated. 

The  pear  also  has  been  very  much  improved  and  successfully  cultivated  of 
late  years.  It  is  now  fully  ascertai  led  that  it  depends  on  our  own  industry,  whe- 
ther we  will  be  supplied  with  then  in  any  variety  or  state  of  perfection  that  we 
please.  The  circumstance  probatly  which  has  heretofore  prevented  its  propa- 
gation, is  the  length  of  time  that  expires  before  this  tree  bears  when  raised  from 
the  seed.  We  all  look  for  quick  returns  in  this  country.  But  by  grafting  from 
a  bearing  tree,  it  is  known  that  ttris  objection  is  obviated,  and  the  beautiful 
growth,  luxuriant  bearing,  and  gtleat  durability  of  this  tree,  will  probably  ren- 
der it  hereafter  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation. 

The  apple  also  is  extending  rapidly  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  all  through  the  interior  country,  but  it  is  now  gradually  ex- 
tending over  the  middle  and  lowerl country ;  and  the  flourishing  young  orchards 
to  been  seen  along  the  banks  of  fie  Edisto,  Saltketcher  and  Wasmasaw,  with 
the  regular  supplies  in  our  market  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  northern  States 
cease  to  furnish  them,  gives  an  earnest  of  the  fairest  prospects  in  the  propagation  of 
the  apple.  Cider  is  now  made  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  this  State,  Geor- 
gia and  North-Carolina,  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  For  a  long  time  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, that  our  climate  would  not  admit  of  the  making  of  this  fine  beverage. 
But  the  secret  was  at  length  found  out,  and  the  only  desideratum  appeared  to 
be  the  want  of  a  species  of  fruit  thajt  would  hang  on  the  tree,  or  could  be  collect- 
ed and  preserved  until  frost.  Thi  difficulty  lay  in  arresting  the  fermentation  of 
the  liquor  in  the  vinous  state     Am  operation  to  which  the  skill  of  our  farmers 
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is  not  competent  in  our  long  summers  and  moist  climate.  But,  it  is  probable, 
that  when  men  of  science  shall  be  dispersed  over  pur  interior  country,  this  diffi- 
culty will  vanish that  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  the  gypsum  may  be  successfully 

employed  to  arrest  the  fermentation  at  any  state — or  that  by  the  interposition 
of  oil,  the  fermentation  may  be  wholly  prevented  by  keeping  the  liquor  from 
contact  with  atmospheric  air. 

The  interior  country  abounds  in  apples  proper  for  the  table,  of  a  fine  size 
and  excellent  flavor.  But  along  the  sea-cost,  we  have  hitherto  been  but  par- 
tially successful  in  raising  that  fruit.  The  canker-worm  attacks  them  very  ge- 
nerally, and  another  very  minute  insect  which  leaves  its  traces  all  through  the 
apple,  but  which  hitherto  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  There  have  how- 
ever been  one  or  two  species  partially  cultivated  on  the  coast,  winch  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  and  if  we  were  not  so  abundantly  supplied  with  the  apple  in 
our  markets,  we  should  find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  raising  a  sufficiency  for 
our  own  consumption. 

Stone  fruits,  of  all  kinds,  we  have  in  the  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  per- 
fection. In  the  upper  country  the  orchards  are  very  extensive,  and  furnish  an 
important  article  of  food  for  man  and  for  domestic  animals.  Great  quantities  of 
brandy  are  also  distilled  from  it,  not  a  little  to  the  prejudice  of  both  health  and 
morals.  But  yet  this  article  may  in  time  contribute  not  a  little  to  national  wealth. 
It  is  known  how  large  a  portion  of  the  exports  of  France  consist  in  brandies. 
And  whenever  chemical  skill  shall  be  spiritedly  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
its  distillation,  peach-brandy  may  constitute  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural 
products  of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  great  quantities  have  been  dis- 
guised so  as  to  be  vended  ol  late  years  for  Cogniac.  But  at  present  it  is  subject 
to  one  radical  objection.  All  that  is  distilled  in  this  State  is  distilled  in  copper 
vessels.  The  strong  acid  takes  up  so  much  of  the  copper  as  to  make  the  low 
wines  absolutely  intolerable.  Much  of  the  metal  still  remains  even  after  the 
second  distillation,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  its  flavor  and  of  the  health  of  those 
who  use  it.  If  the  stills  were  altogether  of  Iron,  or  coated  on  the  inner  surface 
with  that  metal,  this  evil  would  not  exist.  The  colour  would  probably  be  dark, 
but  the  iron  could  easily  be  precipitated,  or  if  it  remained  would  be  rather  salu- 
tary than  otherwise.  I  have  understood  that  there  are  severe  penalties  inflict- 
ed in  France  on  those  who  use  stills  not  coated  with  iron,  and  that  it  is  this 
circumstance  chiefly  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  French  and  Spa- 
nish brandies.  To  hope  to  destroy  the  taste  for  this  or  other  ardent  spirits  is 
useless,  the  next  best  thing  therefore  is  to  endeavor  to  improve  it.  Making  it 
better,  will  add  nothing  to  the  consumption  of  it  among  those  who  use  it  intem- 
perately,  but  may  add  much  to  public  saving. 


The  best  of  stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  with  so  much  facility  every  where, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  inoculating  and  cultivation  of  the  trees  is  so  generally 
diffused,  that  no  country  would  boast  of  greater  abundance  or  greater  excellence 
in  those  species  of  fruits,  than  thi%  if  it  were  not  for  the  destructive  insect  that 
destroys  it  at  all  stages.  This  has  hitherto  baffled  all  our  efforts  to  destroy  it, 
and  until  we  can  discover  the  habits  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  hope  to  conquer  him.  I  do  nljt  speak  here  of  the  weavel  that  attacks  the 
peach  when  it  approaches  near  topiaturity,  his  ravages  are  seldom  productive 
of  very  extensive  injury ;  but  of  the  worm  which  commences  the  process  of  de- 
struction when  the  fruit  is  scarcely  yet  uncovered  by  the  flower,  and  perseveres 
in  his  ravages  until  the  last  peach  drops  from  the  tree.  This  insect  has  so  lon°- 
set  investigation  at  nought,  that  nclone  ought  to  hope  to  succeed  fully  alone  in 
ascertaining  its  nature,  and  applying  a  remedy.  Let  each  communicate  what 
facts  have  fallen  within  his  own  observation,  and  by  collating  the  whole  the  in- 
telligent farmer  may  at  last  succei  d  in  supplying  tins  grand  desideratum.  As 
yet  there  are  but  few  facts  definite  r  known  on  this  subject.  The  received  opi- 
nion among  the  learned  is,  that  the  insect  found  in  the  fruit  is  not  the  same  with 
that  which  we  find  at  the  root.  Th  s  dogma  has  an  unfortunate  effect  in  discour- 
aging investigation.  If  we  are  to  ook  for  it  nowhere  but  in  the  fruit,  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  find  it  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  preserved  until  it  shall  pass 
into  the  butterfly  stage  of  its  exist(  ice.  What  becomes  of  it  after  it  leaves  the 
the  fruit  we  know  not.  We  are  a  a  loss  therefore  how  to  pursue  it  and  relin- 
quish the  search  in  despair.  But,  idventurous  as  it  may  seem,  if  it  be  only  to 
stimulate  enquiry,  I  will  presume  1  >  express  a  doubt  on  the  received  opinion  of 
scientific  men  respecting  tins  insec  ,  If  the  opinion  were,  that  the  worm  winch 
destroys  the  fruit  is  not  always  th(  same  which  we-  find  in  the  roots  of  trees,  I 
would  readily  accede  to  it.  I  have  I]  id  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  found  two  dif- 
ferent insects  of  the  caterpillar  kin  in  the  root  of  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  one  much  larger  than  the  o  ler.  It  was  in  January,  1 8 14,  I  was  engaged 
in  searching  the  roots  of  my  trees  in  order  to  extirpate  the  worms  which  abound- 
ed in  them.  From  one  of  these  Ijjncked  out  of  the  bark  a  number  of  worms, 
some  of  the  full  ordinary  size,  otheB  smaller,  and  in  a  mass  of  diluted  gum  there 
was  a  nest  of  young  worms  thin  ana  long,  and  resembling  on  a  superficial  compa- 
rison the  largest  ot  the  worms  that  |  had  picked  from  the  under  bark.  But  I  did 
not  examine  those  points  of  distincton  which  might  have  led  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion, as  my  attention  was  attractefl  from  them  by  discovering  close  under  the 
bark  three  small  insects  that  had  inveloped  themselves  in  a  web  intended  for 
their  winter  residence.  I  carefullylseparated  two,  and  depositing  them  in  a  glass 
vessel  left  them  until  the  spring.  ^The  third  I  opened,  and  found  the  insect  re- 
sembling in  every  thing,  as  far  as  niy  recollection  serves  me  and  I  could  discov- 
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er  without  a  microscope,  the  worm  in  our  fruit.  m  the  month  of  March  one 
of  those  deposited  in  the  phial,  produced  a  moth,  which  after  a  few  days  depo- 
sited its  eggs  on  the  side  of  the  phial  and  died.  The  other  never  hatched,  and 
unfortunately  before  the  eggs  in  the  phial  had  produced  a  worm,  it  fell  into  hands 
that  were  unconscious  of  the  treasure  it  contained,  and  I  lost  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  worm  that  they  would  have  produced. 

If  the  insect  which  produces  the  worm  in  fruit  be  a  moth,  it  accounts  for 
the  fruits  being  impregnated  by  an  unseen  and  undiscoverable  enemy,  as  its 
flight  is  altogether  by  night.  It  accounts  also  for  the  fact  of  fruits  being  free 
from  the  insect  when  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  as  the  lights  in  every  direc- 
tion must  attract  the  insect  from  the  tree  and  lure  it  to  destruction.  And  if  it 
retires  to  the  root  of  the  tree  for  its  winter  residence,  this  circumstance  suggests 
the  reason  why  a  brick  pavement  round  the  root  of  a  tree  is  favorable,  and  why 
suffering  poultry  and  hogs  to  have  access  to  the  roots  is  also  productive  of  bene- 
ficial effects.  This  latter  fact  is  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  a  garden  surrounded  with  an  orchard  which  was  entirely  free 
from  worms,  whilst  every  tree  within  the  garden  was  infested  with  them.  There 
Is  one  question  to  which  I  would  call  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  hear  me. 
Was  there  ever  an  instance  known  of  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was  affected  by 
worms,  when  the  root  was  not  also  in  a  similar  state?  I  have  known  of  none 
such;  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  your  fruit  becomes  more  free  from 
worms  just  in  proportion  as  you  succeed  in  extirpating  the  insect  from  the  roots. 
Yet  this  can  only  be  done  where  fruit-trees  are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  visited 
by  the  insect  that  is  bred  in  the  garden  of  a  less  provident  neighbor. 

Whatever  be  the  insect  and  however  bred,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  is  of  a 
kind  which  is  propagated  through  a  butterfly  or  moth.  Whether  the  fruit  is 
punctured  by  the  fly,  or  the  egg  deposited  on  the  leaf  or  a  tender  stock,  and  the 
worm  penetrates  after  it  is  hatched,  is  uncertain.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
latter.  For  although  generally  the  orifice  is  very  small  through  which  the  worm 
must  have  entered,  and  even  in  the  first  fruit  that  falls  appears  wholly  closed, 
yet  that  may  have  been  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  as  the  worm  then 
always  makes  for  the  substance  that  forms  the  kernel;  and  I  rather  suppose 
that  if  it  had  been  deposited  by  a  puncture,  the  orifice  would  disappear  altogether. 
We  know  that  many  of  these  insects  deposits  their  eggs  on  a  leaf  or  in  a  ring 
round  the  tender  branches  of  a  tree,  and  we  daily  see  that  the  moment  the  egg 
hatches  the  insect  begins  to  seek  its  food  and  possesses  strength  enough  to  de- 
vour it.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion  I  have  remarked,  that  on  trees  that  are 
infested  with  worms,  you  often  see  in  the  summer,  the  gum  oozing  out  of  the 
bark  of  the  branches  just  above  the  junction  of  the  last  year's  growth  with  the 
old  stock.     If  this  be  true,  it  accounts  for  the  reason  why  white-washing  the 
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limbs"  tof  a  tree  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  worm.  For,  the  causticity  of  the 
lime  will  propably  destroy  the  eggs,  or  the  coating  prevent  their  being  deposited. 
I  will  conclude  on  this  point  by  observing,  that  if  the  propagator  of  this  insect  be 
a  moth,  a  lamp  open  at  top  suspended  on  a  favorite  tree,  or  a  fire  made  among 
your  trees  in  the  evening,  would  tend  much  to  their  destruction.  This  is  suc- 
cessfully done  with  regard  to  bee-hives  whenever  the  moth  has  invaded  them, 
which  it  often  does  to  their  destruction.  And  if  the  insect  resorts  to  the  root 
of  the  tree  either  for  subsistence,  (When  its  more  delicate  food,  the  fruit,  has 
failed;  or  for  an  asylum  from  the  approaching  winter;  in  either  case  any  thing 
that  will  prevent  it  from  reaching?  its  place  of  retirement,  or  destroy  it  when 
there,  will  be  beneficial.  A  gentlman,  who  has  been  famous  for  raising  fine 
nectarines  on  one  of  the  Georgiaislands,  has  told  me  that  he  attributed  their 
freedom  from  worms  to  the  application  of  soft  mud  to  the  roots  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  and  laying  heaw  of  dead  lime  to  the  roots  of  trees  has  been 
often  recommended,  and  I  think  tiled  with  success. 

But,  although  providence  should  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  adorning  our  gar- 
dens with  those  fruits  which  are  ejjposed  to  this  evil,  there  is  still  an  abundance 
of  others  which  are  liable  to  few  aclidents.  The  lig,  the  pomegranate,  the  mul- 
berry, the  strawberry,  the  raspben  y,  and  neglected  blackberry,  to  which  culti- 
vation gives  a  flavor  and  size  whit  1  can  scarcely  be  credited,  and  though  last 
not  least  the  vine  and  the  olive  tret  will  amuse  and  liberally  reward  the  cares  of 
the  Carolina  farmer. 

Either  the  vine  or  the  olive  tree  .would  afford  matter  for  a  separate  memoir, 
and  having  made  many  experimen  5  on  the  culture  of  both,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, I  promise  myself  the  pleasure  if  delivering  on  some  future  occasion,  essays 
on  their  cultivation,  adapted  to  this  climate.  At  present,  pursuing  my  original 
design,  I  can  offer  but  a  few  cursor r  remarks  on  each. 

Whether  the  vine  can  ever  be  c<nsidered  as  a  great  national  object,  is  a  ques- 
tion certainly  involved  in  some  doii  bt.  But  it  is  one  which  I  cannot  now  pause 
to  consider.  Certain  it  is  that  the  vine  affords  a  most  luxurious  repast  to  him 
who  possesses  it,  that  it  contributes  much  to  the  food  and  comforts  of  the  poor, 
and  that  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France  have  for  a  great  length  of  time  con- 
stituted the  chief  source  of  her  wejilth.  Yet,  it  is  said,  that  wine  countries  are 
poor  countries,  and  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  is  such  as  must  always  pre- 
vent the  cultivator  from  acquiring  ^wealth.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  man  of  leisiire  and  retirement  will  be  more  amused  and 
more  expeditiously  rewarded  in  cultivating  the  vine  than  in  almost  any  other 
article  of  fruit  that  can  engage  hisj  attention.  The  elegant  luxuriance  of  its 
growth — the  unrivalled  fragrance  of  its  blossom — the  early  production  of  its 
fruit — the  cool  serenity  of  its  shade,  and  its  salutary  qualities  as  an  article  of 
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food,  all  conspire  to  give  it  a  preeminence  in  its  claims.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  its  succeeding  perfectly  well  wherever  it  is  judiciously  cultivated.  I 
have  seen  five  different  kinds  of  the  most  luscious  grapes  of  Europe  heaped  on 
a  table  in  the  month  of  October.  And  this  was  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  parts 
of  the  State.     In  various  other  parts  has  it  been  cultivated  with  equal  success. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  an  excellent  wine  may  be  made  from  it.  In 
two  instances  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  a  wine  very  much  resembling  Burgundy 
has  been  made  from  the  little  sour  winter  grape.  It  will  in  time  be  determined 
by  experiment,  that  in  wine  as  in  cider,  the  grape  best  adapted  to  that  purpose 
in  our  climate,  will  be  that  which  ripens  about  the  time  of  frost.  It  is  difficult  to 
check  the  fermentation  at  any  season.  Wine  is  made,  in  various  parts 
of  North-Carolina,  from  the  wild  grape  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  in  this 
State,  but  the  fermentation  is  checked  by  means  of  alcohol  alone,  which  is 
always  attended  with  some  deterioration,  especially  so  when  the  spirits  are  bad 
or  too  copiously  applied.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  series  of  experi- 
ments should  be  made  by  some  men  of  science  on  the  native  grapes  of  our  up- 
per Districts,  particularly  Pendleton,  and  those  countries  which  lie  near  the 
mountains,  in  which  a  very  rich  grape  abounds  that  hangs  on  the  vine  in  Octo- 
ber, and  may  be  gathered  in  any  quantity.  It  is  possible  however,  that  it  con- 
tains too  much  of  the  saccharine  matter.  It  may  be  with  the  grape  as  it  is  with 
the  apple,  that  the  sourest  will  be  found  to  make  the  best  wine. 

When,  or  by  whom,  the  olive  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  is  alrea- 
dy forgotten.  It  has  certainly  been  domesticated  for  seventy  years,  how  much 
longer  is  unknown.  When  the  Trustees'  gardens  were  in  existence  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  they  had  in  it  the  olive  tree  of  a  large 
size.  And  there  are  still  existing  in  this  State  several  that  must  have  been  plant- 
ed before  the  year  1744.  I  think  it  most  probable  that  it  was  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Sir  N.  Johnson,  whose  patriotic  efforts  in  promoting  agricultural  im- 
provement, are  transmitted  to  us  by  the  pens  of  seve]  al  writers.  But  from 
that  time  even  to  the  present,  its  propagation  has  been  almost  totally  neglected. 

Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  spirited  and  philanthropic  effort  to  introduce  it  about 
the  year  1787.  But  he  unfortunately  transmitted  the  plants  and  information 
respecting  their  culture,  to  a  Society  which  has  not  been  very  happy  in  its  bene- 
volent efforts.  They  were  accordingly  distributed  among  those  who  volunteer- 
ed to  take  charge  of  the  plants ;  and  some  few  fortunately  having  fallen  into 
careful  hands,  still  exist,  and  are  now  bearing  excellent  fruit.  An  enlightened 
Frenchman,  late  proprietor  of  Sapelo  island  in  Georgia,  devised  the  island  to 
any  man  who  should  plant  one  thousand  olive  trees  around  his  grave.  He  had 
seen  the  blessings  which  this  plant  has  conferred  upon  his  own  country,  and 
proved  the  practicability  of  cultivating  it  to  any  extent  in  that  vicinity.    It  is  to 
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be  regretted,  that  some  of  our  own  citizens  have  not  been  sufficiently  actuated 
by  the  same  intelligence  and  benevolence,  to  encounter  the  sneers  which  await 
the  projector,  and  devote  some  attention  to  its  propagation.  Nothing  has  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  invention  an$  improvement  more  than  the  inordinate  fear 
of  ridicule.  Little  minds,  incapable  themselves  of  original  and  benevolent  con- 
ceptions, console  themselves  under  conscious  inferiority,  by  exposing  to  jest 
the  efforts  of  those  who  venture  to:  deviate  from  their  own  useless  course  of 
life.  And  contemptible  as  such  efforts  are,  few  are  the  minds  unfortunately, 
that  do  not  shrink  from  encountering  them. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  the4culture  of  the  great  staple  commodities  of 
this  country,  have  so  engrossed  thl  cupidity  of  the  nation,  that  he  is  apt  to  be 
accounted  unwise  who  can  suffer  any  other  object  to  divide  his  attention.  But 
the  olive  might  have  been  made  ai  exception.  Even  calculating  avarice  may 
have  allowed  some  credit  to  the  pre  )agation  of  this  plant.  For,  an  acre  of  land 
that  could  be  bought  perhaps  for  a  <  ollar,  certainly  for  five  dollars,  is  sufficient 
for  the  growth  of  one  hundred  olive  rees.  And  the  fruit  of  those  trees  at  half  a 
bushel  each  would  at  this  tin^e  proc  ice  an  annual  income  of  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  continue  in  vigo  ■  with  very  little  cultivation  for  centuries. 
There  are  trees  in  Europe  suppose  1  to  be  two  hundred  years  old;  and  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  first  olives  ver  planted  in  France  are  still  in  existence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marsailles.  No  t  ee  is  propagated  with  greater  facility  or  at 
less  expense,  and  no  fruit-tree  thai  we  know  of  retains  its  vigor  longer.  The 
olive  tree  in  fact  may  be  denomin  ted  the  wealth  of  a  poor  country.  Every 
acre  of  land  on  which  the  yellow  p  le  flourishes,  will  produce  it,  at  least  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  o<  ean.  And  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  if 
ever  the  low  country  shall  possess  a  population  sufficient  for  its  own  defence, 
it  will  result  from  the  propagation  c '  the  olive.  The  oil,  the  fruit  and  the  soap 
that  it  will  produce,  will  find  a  read; '  market  in  the  United  States,  and  five  acres 
will  give  wealth  to  families  that  n(  w  starve  on  a  thousand.  In  traversing  the 
extensive  pine  forests  and  exhauste  1  old  fields  which  lie  along  our  coasts,  there 
are  few  of  us  who  do  not  pause  anc  enquire,  will  the  one  ever  again  be  devoted 
to  cultivation  ?  or  what  is  to  be  don  i  with  the  other  when  the  timber  shall  be  ex- 
hausted ?  If  the  olive  were  ever  to  >ecome  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation,  these 
questions  could  be  readily  answer!  d.  Such  lands  are  wholly  unfit  for  cotton 
or  grain,  but  the  simple  wants  of  tie  humble  olive  will  crave  no  better.  Anti- 
quity worshipped  the  goddess  of  till  olive  as  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and.  I  will 
be  indulged  in  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  communication  to  the 
Agricultural  Society.  "  The  olive,"  says  he,  "  is  a  tree  the  least  known  in  Ame- 
"  rica,  and  yet  the  most  worthy  of  being  known  of  all  the  gifts  of  heaven  to 
*'  man ;  it  is  next  to  the  most  precious,  if  not  the  most  precious.   Perhaps  it  may 
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claim  a  preference  even  to  bread,  because  there  is  such  an  infinitude  of  vege- 
tables which  it  renders  a  proper  and  comfortable  nourishment.  In  passing  the 
1  Alps  at  the  Col  de  Tende,  where  they  are  mere  masses  of  rock,  wherever 
I  there  happens  to  be  a  little  soil,  there  are  a  number  of  olive  trees,  and  a  vil- 
'  lage  supported  by  them.  Take  away  these  trees  and  the  same  ground  in 
'  corn  would  not  support  a  single  family."  "  Without  this  tree  the  county  of 
"  Provence  and  territory  of  Genoa  would  not  support  one-half,  perhaps  not  one- 
'  third  of  their  present  inhabitants."  Of  oil,  he  says,  "this  is  an  article,  the 
'  consumption  of  which  will  always  keep  pace  with  its  production.  Raise  it 
'  and  it  begets  its  own  demand.  Little  is  carried  to  America,  because  Europe 
'  has  little  to  spare,  we  therefore  have  not  learnt  the  use  of  it.  If  the  memory 
'  of  these  persons  is  held  in  great  respect  in  South-Carolina  who  introduced 
'  there  the  culture  of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life  and  death  almost  with  equal 
'  hand,  what  obligations  would  be  due  to  him  who  would  introduce  the  olive  tree 
'  and  set  the  example  of  its  culture  ?  Were  the  owners  of  slaves  to  view  it 
'  only  as  the  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  how  much  might  it  be  im- 
proved by  planting  only  one  tree  for  every  slave  he  possesses.  Having  been  my- 
'  self  an  eye-witness  to  the  blessings  which  this  tree  sheds  on  the  poor,  I  never 
had  my  wishes  so  kindled  for  the  introduction  of  any  article  of  new  culture 
into  our  country." 
Having  referred  to  this  communication  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  cannot  quit  it 
without  begging  leave  to  correct  one  error  which  it  contains  of  rather  a  discour- 
aging tendency.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  that  "  the  tree  begins  to  render  good  crops 
at  twenty  years  old."  This  may  be  true  when  raised  from  the  seed ;  and  it.  may 
also  be  true  that  it  is  continually  improving  until  that  age.  But  I  have  eaten 
olives  from  my  own  trees  in  six  years  after  I  commenced  to  propagate  them, 
and  by  raising  them  from  scions,  cuttings  and  root-grafting,  the  production  is 
materially  expedited.  I  will  conclude  on  this  point  by  remarking,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State  have  within  their  reach  all  the  information  necessary  for 
propagating  this  tree,  for  curing  the  fruit,  making  from  it  oil  and  soap,  and  that 
the  public  spirit  of  those  who  possess  the  trees,  would  no  doubt  prompt  them 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  wished  to  promote  its  cultivation. 
Among  the  minor  cares  of  the  Carolina  farmer,  I  mentioned  the  introduction 
of  new  objects  of  cultivation.  This  would  alone  be  an  abundant  subject  for  a 
separate  essay.  Heaven  has  indeed  been  bountiful,  almost  prodigal  in  the  pro- 
ductions which  may  be  raised  throughout  this  country.  Look  from  the  tropic 
to  the  pole,  and  is  there  an  article  which  will  not  spring  at  our  call,  and  abun- 
dantly reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  But  I  will  limit  my  observations 
to  two  plants. 
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Cotton  and  Rice  it  is  true  may  alone  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  any  people.     But 
among  the  vicissitudes  which  attend  human  affairs,  it  may  happen  that  cotton  and 
rice  will  not  satisfy  the  gorged  appetites  of  our  planters.     Immense  are  the 
countries  which  will  produce  the  former,  and  the  price  of  the  latter  depends  too 
much  on  the  political  state  of  Europe.     Wars  may  cut  us  off  from  a  market  for 
these  articles,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  us  of  various  articles  which  from 
luxuries  have  long  since  become  necessaries  of  life.     Among  these  are  oil  and 
sugar.     With  regard  to  oil,  the  time  that  is  requisite  to  bring  the  tree  to  maturity, 
will  long  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  culture  of  the  olive ;  but  heaven  has  blessed  us 
with  a  plant,  which,  whether  for  the  table,  the  lamp,  or  the  paint-brush,  will  supply 
us  with  abundance.     No  plant  under.heaven  is  cultivated  with  more  facility  than 
tbe  Benne.     It  is  subject  to  few  accidents,  needs  very  little  tillage,  soon  comes 
to  maturity,  and  the  seed  is  said  to  produce  9-10  of  its  own  weight  in  oil.     With 
regard  to  its  qualities,  there  cannot  jtemain  a  doubt.     Amidst  that  concourse  of 
strangers,  which  is  drawn  together  at  the  Seat  of  Government,  even  at  the  Pre- 
sident's table,  it  has  been  rigidly  tested,  and  the  decision  was  universally  favor- 
able.    At  one  dollar  per  gallon  it  woild  be  a  saving  article  of  cultivation,  but  it 
has  generally  quadrupled  that  price  f  and  the  most  successful  planter  of  cotton 
has  never  equalled  the  half  of  what  las  actually  been  made  to  the  acre  from  this 
plant.     At  present  an  idea  prevails  tHat  it  exhausts  land,  and  I  have  read  this  in 
some  author  as  an  objection  to  its  cufivation.     But,  an  ingenious  friend  who  has 
cultivated  it  several  years  on  the  saibe  ground,  has  assured  me  that  by  hoeing 
in  the  stocks  when  bedding  for  the  insuing  year,  his  ground  has  been  much 
improved.     This  plant  is  destined  oie  day  to  be  an  interesting  article  in  the 
produce  of  the  United  States ;  and  f^om  the  quickness  with  which  it  attains  to 
maturity,  our  sister  States  are  likely  1o  participate  in  its  benefits.     Nor  is  the  oil 
the  only  production  that  gives  it  valufe,  the  cake  after  the  oil  is  expressed  from 
it  will  be  of  great  utility  in  feeding  stock.     Poultry  also,  ranging  through  the 
fields,  suffer  not  a  seed  to  be  lost,  arid  thrive  and  fatten  on  what  their  industry 
collects  to  a  degree  not  unworthy  th#  attention  of  the  farmer. 

With  regard  to  sugar,  the  cane  hits  long  since  been  planted  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  our  gardens,  where  it  grew  to  a  good  size,  and  the  root  survived  the  win- 
ter. When  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  first  took  refuge  among 
us,  it  was  very  common  to  see  it  in  their  gardens,  and  why  it  never  attracted 
attention  as  an  object  of  cultivation,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  universal  back- 
wardness of  agriculturists  at  pursuingnovelty.  Every  one  waits  for  his  neigh- 
bor to  make  the  first  experiment.  But  the  spirited  inhabitants  of  the  Georgia 
islands  have  made  the  experiment,  and  wealth  and  national  gratitude  have 
crowned  their  labors.  Such  acquisitions  are  real  additions  to  national  grandeur. 
Wants  either  real  or  factitious  chain  down  man  to  slavish  habits.    When  a 
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nation  can  no  longer  be  cut  off  from  her  usual  supplies ;  when  the  wants  which  na- 
ture or  our  habits  have  created,  can  be  gratified  from  sources  that  set  at  nought  the 
hostility  of  other  nations,  the  weak,  the  timid,  the  luxurious  or  effeminate,  can 
be  roused  with  the  more  facility  at  national  indignity.  A  consciousness  of  in- 
dependence invigorates  the  public  mind;  and  independently  of  the  wealth  and 
comfort  which  flow  from  such  acquisitions,  the  nation  becomes  strengthened  in 
the  spirit  of  the  people. 

But  I  have  too  long  dwelt  upon  minor  objects.  It  is  time  to  view  my  far- 
mer intently  engaged  in  promoting  those  great  objects,  which  have  a  general 
bearing  upon  the  agriculture  of  his  country.  Of  these  time  will  only  permit  me 
to  select  three — the  introduction  of  a  system  of  manuring — the  judicious  man- 
agement of  slaves — and  the  promotion  of  inland  navigation. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  agriculture  of  every  country.  It  is  like  that  of  the 
insect  which  passes  from  the  hideous  catterpillar  into  the  gay  butterfly — from 
loathsomness  and  sterility  unto  beauty  and  fecundity.  This  takes  place  when 
the  destructive  system  of  clearing,  laboring  and  exhausting  the  soil,  is  relin- 
quished for  a  more  correct  system  of  agriculture.  When  a  process  under  which 
nature  becomes  wan  and  exhausted,  is  exchanged  for  one  which  arrays  her  in 
health  and  decks  her  in  the  charms  of  Flora.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  has 
been  exhibited  in  our  time  in  Loudon  County  in  Virginia.  A  race  of  tobacco 
planters  had  swept  over  it  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  and  left  it  famished  and  ex- 
hausted. It  was  literally  abandoned.  But  they  were  followed  by  a  hardy  and  skil- 
ful race  of  farmers  from  Pennsylvania.  These  began  with  manuring,  and  in  a  few 
years  made  it  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  Wretched  has  been  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture hitherto  pursued  in  most  parts  of  this  State.  To  clear  up,  to  fence  in,  and  to 
abandon  when  the  land  was  exhausted  and  the  fence  rotted  down,  has  been  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  a  large  portion  of  our  population.  When  their  land  will  no  longer 
afford  them  subsistence,  they  emigrate  in  search  of  some  new  scene  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  devastating  labors:  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  new  era  is  about 
to  commence,  and  some  recent  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  judicious 
men,  will  probably  lead  us  soon  to  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  manure 
than  to  buy  and  clear.  It  is  astonishing  indeed  how  much  the  produce  of  land  is 
to  be  increased  by  the  application  of  manures.  It  is  ascertained  that  manures 
have  raised  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  indian  corn  to  one  hundred  bushels — of 
sweet  potatoes,  to  five  hundred,  and  that  too  by  the  application  of  nothing  but 
rice  chaff:  and  we  read  in  the  books  of  Europe,  that  near  eight  hundred  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  acre.  When  this  may  be 
done,  why  is  it  not  done?  The  general  reply  is,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing manures.  But  the  industry  of  an  European  would  find  manures  in  abun- 
dance, or  make  them  on  almost  any  of  our  plantations.    Along  the  sea-coast 
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where  the  green  marsh  and  even  the  soft  mud  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  nothing 
but  habits  of  indolence,  or  insensibility  to"  the  value  of  manuring,  can  prevent  its 
being  resorted  to.     Nor  is  there  a  plantation  without  swamps  and  low  grounds, 
that  would  furnish  great  quantities;     One  acre  may  be  made  to  produce  as  much 
as  ten :  let  then  the  experiment  be  made,  and  if  steadily  persisted  in,  the  result 
will  satisfy  any  one,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  cultivate  a  little,  and  cultivate  it  well, 
than  to  pursue  the  system  of  devastation  which  has  heretofore  prevailed.   Why  is 
the  average  value  of  rice-lands,  in  comparison  with  our  cotton-lands,  from  five  even 
to  twenty  for  one  ?  The  average  produce  of  a  rice-plantation  per  hand  is  lather  be- 
low that  of  cotton ;  and  the  average  produce  in  value  per  acre  is  not  always  above 
it.     But  it  is  the  permanence  of  the  value  that  constitutes  the  difference.     The 
fertility  of  the  rice-lands,  properly  tended,  is  inexhaustible ;  and  it  is  to  the  pro- 
prietor a  fund  of  wealth  on  which  he  can  calculate  with  moral  certainty  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  posterfty.     Now,  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  system 
of  manuring  that  it  produces  tliis  very  state  of  things.     Lands  not  only  become 
permanent  in  fertility,  but  annua  ly  improve.     And  such  has  been  the  effect 
upon  their  value  in  Loudon  Cou  ity,  Virginia,  that  the  price  has  increased  in  a 
very  few  years  from  five  to  eigt  y,  and  even  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  benefit  t  at  would  result  from  manuring.     At  present 
our  planters  are  incumbered  with  a  great  deal  of  unproductive  capital.     Except 
the  rice-planter,  scarcely  any  one  af  them  tends  in  any  one  year,  above  one-third 
of  his  estate.     Hence,  for  that  li  nd  which  costs  him  about  twenty  dollars  per 
acre,  he  pays  an  interest  on  sixty  or  eighty,  and  thus  brings  the  cost  of  his  cot- 
ton-land up  very  near  to  the  cost  of  rice-land.     But  if  any  one  acre  could  be 
brought  to  produce  as  much  as  t^o  or  three,  the  half  or  two-thirds  of  his  land 
might  be  disposed  of,  and  thus  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  pro- 
moted, whilst  his  own  income  is  considerably  improved.     "  Laudate  magna, 
"  colete  parva  funda,"  was  a  celebrated  maxim  among  the  agriculturists  of 
antiquity.     And  it  is  certain,  that  the  reduction  of  plantation  in  sextent,  keeps 
pace  in  all  countries  with  the  advance  of  agriculture,  and  on  the  other  hand 
plantations  extend  with  its  decline. 

Wide  and  beautiful  is  the  field  that  the  study  of  manures  offers  to  the  eye 
of  the  scientific  farmer.  Here  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  natural  his- 
tory, all  open  their  volumes  to  invite  him  to  amusement.  Every  where  we  see 
innumerable  plants  flourishing,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  but  in 
actual  contact.  Nature  is  not  so  improvident  as  to  confine  all  these  plants  to 
the  same  diet;  some  will  thrive  on  the  mere  residuum  which  others  leave. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  studying  a  rotation  of  crops  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  a  process  of  manuring.  Again,  some  plants  will  barely  subsist  on  one 
species  of  pabulum,  whilst  they  voraciously  gorge  others  when  presented  to 
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them,  and  spring  at  once  into  beauty  and  exuberance.  Others  delight  in  the 
airs  and  juices  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  the  first  stages  of  decom- 
position, whilst  to  some  they  are  noxious  and  even  fatal.  All  minerals  are  sup- 
posed to  be  injurious  to  plants:  whether  the  rust  in  cotton  is  to  be  attributed 
to  this  or  what  other  cause,  is  an  enquiry  which  with  many  others  on  this  point 
is  still  open.  How  far  the  alkalis  contribute  to  the  pabulum  of  plants,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  much  remains  to  be  ascertained.  And  it  is  a  question  highly  in- 
teresting to  agriculture,  as  on  its  solution  will  depend  the  introduction  of  plais- 
ter  of  Paris  as  a  manure.  That  the  gypsum  either  affords  in  itself,  or  collects 
and  communicates  the  pabulum  proper  for  clover,  is  all  I  believe  which  has  been 
yet  satisfactorily  ascertained  on  this  point.  The  clover  it  is  that  enriches  the 
soil.  Its  luxuriant  foliage  shelters  the  earth  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  like  all 
other  leguminous  plants  it  collects  a  large  portion  of  its  pabulum  from  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  its  long  tap-root  and  thick  crown  give  a  large  portion  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil  when  ploughed  in.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  then  we  only 
want  some  luxuriant  tap- rooted  leguminous  plant,  which  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated by  whatever  means,  and  which  can  resist  our  summer  suns  and  native 
grasses,  in  order  to  communicate  to  our  soil  all  that  fertility  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  clover  in  other  States.  To  procure  for  his  country  such  a 
blessing,  or  some  practical  substitute  for  it,  is  reserved  for  the  meed  of  science 
and  perseverance  applied  to  this  interesting  study.  But  let  no  one  be  deluded 
by  speculation  or  theory.  We  must  reason  a  posteriori  only  if  we  would  come 
at  correct  results.  A  series  of  experiments  judiciously  made,  assiduously  ob- 
served, and  candidly  communicated,  can  alone  furnish  us  with  correct  opinions 
upon  the  nature  and  use  of  manures.  I  am  aware  that  great  difficulties  exist 
in  the  low  countiy  in  the  prosecution  of  any  plan  of  manuring.  The  necessa- 
ry absence  of  the  proprietor  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  your  overseer  or  even  your  slaves  to  do  with  spirit  any  thing  that  is 
not  obviously  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  present  crop,  will  always  impede 
such  attempts,  and  we  can  probably  only  succeed  by  setting  apart  a  few  hands 
exclusively  to  this  employment,  and  never  withdrawing  them  from  it  except  on 
some  extraordinary  emergency.  This  has  been  sometimes  done  with  very  great 
effect. 

But,  it  is  in  vain  to  have  lands,  or  have  them  in  good  heart,  unless  laborers 
can  be  found  to  tend  them,  and  the  economical  application  of  labor  will  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  practical  farmer.  Whether  the 
soil  of  Carolina  will  ever  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  is  a  question  on 
which  philanthropy  will  muse  with  painful  emotion,  whilst  the  Christian,  who 
considers  all  conditions  with  a  view  to  a  state  of  probation,  will  often  see  more  to 
be  envied  in  the  life  of  the  slave  than  in  that  of  the  master.    It  does  not  enter 
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into  my  plan  to  dwell  upon  the  policy  or  justice  of  a  state  of  slavery.  Indeed  in 
tliis  country,  under  existing  circumstances,  such  a  discussion  is  fit  only  for  the 
fanatic.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  preslent  slaves  are  the  only  laborers  that  can  be 
had  to  cultivate  the  country  that  produces  rice,  sugar  and  the  long  staple  cotton. 
Medical  men  inform  us  that  therel  exists  a  specitic  difference  in  the  secretions 
of  men  of  the  opposite  colours,  which  causes  the  atmosphere  of  our  climate  to 
be  fatal  to  the  one,  while  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  uther.  Without  yield- 
ing implicitly  to  this  opinion,  whihp  the  modes  in  which  nature  performs  her 
works  is  so  little  known  to  the  faculty,  I  will  only  refer  to  a  few  simple  facts 
known  to  every  one.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  our  sea-coast,  except  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  the  constitutions  of  the  whites  can  never  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  the  diseases  which  appear  to  be  endemial  throughout  that  tract  of  coun- 
try, and  prevail  for  about  eighty  miles  back,  and  during  three  months  in  the 
year;  whilst  the  slaves  enjoy  as  much  health  as  falls  to  the  share  of  the  poor  of 
most  countries,  and  propagate  as  last  as  can  be  expected  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
So  universal  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  that  the  laboring  men  of  the  upper 
country  cannot  be  induced  to  take  upon  them  any  other  employment  on  our 
plantations,  through  the  autumnal  months,  but  that  of  overseeing;  and  even  un- 
der that,  they  generally  sink  in  a  few  years  Whether  this  difference  is  attri- 
butable to  the  climate  altogether  is  a  question  which  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  Neither  health,  nor  even  life,  would  induce  a  white  man  to  submit 
to  the  privations  or  habits  of  life  of  the  slave  for  experiment ;  and  the  latter  will 
not  soon  be  enervated  by  the  indulgences  to  which  the  former  is  accustomed. 
If  health,  in  those  situations,  depends  at  all  upon  habits  of  life,  the  difference 
must  consist  in  the  use  of  animal  food,  ardent  spirits  and  linnen  clothes.  Our 
frugal  ancestors,  we  are  told,  not  only  lived  in  security  on  their  plantations,  but 
even  sought  the  country  for  health.  The  climate  may  have  changed,  our  habits 
of  life  certainly  have.  But  quitting!  speculation ;  one  thing  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty, that  our  low  lands  must  be  cultivated  by  blacks  or  return  to  a  state  of 
nature.  If  it  is  an  evil,  it  is  one  which  must  be  submitted  to,  until  we  find,  like 
our  more  philanthropic  neighbors  of  the  north,  that  our  lands  can  be  more  bene- 
ficially cultivated  by  free  hands,  than  by  those  of  the  slave.  This  will  probably 
never  occur,  unless  we  can  import  from  the  Indies  a  race  of  freemen  habituated 
to  a  similar  climate,  or  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  object  of  culture  adapt- 
to  our  barren  middle  country,  we  can  obtain  a  laboring  population  gradually 
inured  to  the  climate.  Centuries  must  elapse,  and  our  more  favored  new  countries 
be  filled  up,  before  either  of  those  changes  can  take  place.  At  present  the 
wise  and  good  man  will  find  ample  scope  for  his  benevolence  and  patriotism 
in  occupying  himself  with  the  enquiry,  "  how  the  condition  of  our  slaves  can 
"  best  be  ameliorated  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  owner?"    On  this 
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subject  there  has  been  none  of  that  communication  of  thought  and  experiment, 
without  which  nothing  human  can  advance  in  improvement.  Yet,  let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  the  subject  has  never  occupied  individual  attention.  Few  indeed 
are  there  of  our  respectable  planters  with  whom  it  is  not  a  perpetual  study ;  but 
hitherto,  it  has  not  been  promoted  by  any  cf  those  associations  or  studied  com- 
munications, by  which  each  one  is  made  to  possess  the  information  of  all,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  experienced  and  judicious  becomes  the  property  of  the  young 
and  superficial  observer.  Contented  with  imparting  his  observations  to  a  care- 
less son,  or  an  ignorant  overseer  or  driver,  many  a  lesson  of  wisdom  on  this 
subject  now  sleeps  with  him  who  had  acquired  it. 

Whenever  this  enquiry  shall  be  systematically  pursued,  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  it  will  result  in  a  thorough  conviction,  that  on  this  point  the  inter- 
est of  the  owner  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  duty  and  humani- 
ty. The  interest  of  the  owner  is  to  obtain  from  his  slaves  labor  and  increase ; 
but  is  either  to  be  expected  without  due  attention  to  their  health  and  comfort? 
or  without  bestowing  upon  their  offspring  the  care  which  infancy  and  childhood 
necessarily  require?  The  labors  of  the  field  subject  them  to  exposure  in  all 
weathers,  but  is  it  in  the  nature  of  man  to  bear  labor  and  exposure  without  suf- 
ficient food  and  clothing?  And  he  who  has  studied  human  nature,  and  known 
how  much  cheerfulness  sustains  the  body  under  labor,  and  contributes  to  gene- 
ral health,  will  from  interest,  if  uninfluenced  by  any  higher  motive,  do  much 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  their  spirits.  Very  little  does  much  towards 
this  end.  Just  treatment,  a  kind  word  and  a  little  extra  indulgence  or  gratifi- 
cation, will  produce  wonderful  effects  in  this  respect.  The  return  of  affection 
and  fidelity  in  such  cases,  goes  very  often  far  beyond  the  benefit  conferred. 
The  venerable  historian  of  South -Carolina  has  remarked,  that  military  men 
commonly  made  good  planters.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  experience  justi- 
fies the  remark  in  fact,  but  I  can  conceive  a  very  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
so.  If  I  were  to  choose  a  model  for  the  government  of  slaves,  I  would  take  that 
of  a  well  disciplined  army.  Where,  the  individual  is  held  to  rigid  obedience, 
but  receives  in  return  every  thing  necessary  to  primary  wants,  and  every  com- 
fort that  his  condition  admits  of.  Where,  he  is  treated  indeed  as  a  bondsman, 
but  still,  as  a  man — where,  whilst  respect  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
assigned  him  are  exacted  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  he  is  treated  with  kind- 
ness, humanity  and  encouraging  benevolence.  It  is  not  in  misplaced  lenity  or 
unsteady  government,  that  the  humanity  of  a  master  is  exhibited ;  such  treat- 
ment never  fails  to  lead  to  greater  severity  in  the  end.  Under  a  just,  reasona- 
ble, uniform  but  firm  discipline  it  is,  that  slaves  are  managed  with  the  least  seve- 
rity; and  under  such  also  they  are  generally  least  restless  and  discontented. 
Hence  it  is,  that  on  our  largest  plantations  in  the  low  country,  where  the  master 
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maintains  his  winter  residence,  our  slaves  are  best  governed  and  most  happy. 
The  numbers  render  the  introductkn  of  system  and  uniform  rule  indispensable. 
There  is  comparatively  little  of  ran  lex  vaga  et  incerta  whilst  the  presence 
of  the  master  enforces  obedience,  jr.  reserves  uniformity,  and  gives  an  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  and  reward  the  lieritorious.     Every  man  knows  the  differ- 

]  those  which  are  bestowed  with  alacrity  and 
produce  the  former,  but  it  is  only  from  ex- 
pedience that  the  latter  can  be  derived  I 
communication  of  opinion  and  experience 
jild  lead  us  in  time,  to  adapt  the  government 
of  our  slaves  to  those  general  prir  iiples,  which  are  found  to  influence  the  life 
and  conduct  of  man.  This  would  se  a  curious,  interesting  and  instructive  em- 
ployment to  the  student  of  physio  ogy;  it  would  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
vices  of  the  slave  from  the  vices  oft  e  man,  and  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question, 
whether  the  vices  of  the  black  mai  be  those  of  his  condition  or  of  his  nature. 
Man  is  but  the  creature  of  accidem  and  habit;  and  perhaps  a  series  of  candid 
observations  and  experiments  might  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  trouble  which  we  expe  ience  in  the  management  of  our  slaves  pro- 
ceeds from  the  want  of  an  early  etucation  adapted  to  their  condition.  By  be- 
ginning in  childhood  to  train  then  i  to  habits  of  decency,  order  and  industry, 
much  might  be  done  towards  makhg  their  future  destiny  sit  light  upon  them, 
and  their  future  services  the  more  uoductive  to  their  owner.  Nor  should  we 
fail  to  derive  a  present  benefit  from  iheir  united  services,  however  small  indivi- 
dually. In  other  countries,  childrt  a  at  an  early  age,  not  only  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  humble  labors  but  as  sist  their  parents,  and  add  much  to  the  stock 
of  national  wealth.  On  large  plant  itions,  it  is  customary  to  commit  children 
during  the  day  to  the  care  of  an  ag;d  woman;  but  if  in  addition  to  the  duty  of 
feeding  them,  she  were  taught  to  instruct  and  employ  them  in  such  labors  as 
they  were  competent  to,  how  large  a  garden  might  be  tended  in  vegetables  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  how  much  yarn  might  be  spun  and  reeled  by  the 
aid  of  machinery  on  a  small  plan,  su^h  as  is  already  known  to  us  in  this  country. 
I  have  seen  small  white  children  ber  eficially  employed  in  moting  cotton  and  in 
ginning  it  also,  where  one  turned  me  rollers  and  another  received  the  wool. 
Much  might  be  done  by  education,  and  something  also  by  rejecting  the  vulgar 
prejudice  that  the  black  man  is  incapable  of  generous  or  grateful  sensations. 
If  it  be  asserted,  that  the  state  of  slavery  "  takes  half  his  worth  away,"  this 
cannot  be  controverted ;  it  is  as  true  of  him  as  it  would  be  of  any  other  species 
of  men.  But  are  we  not  sometimes  unreasonable  in  our  expectations  from  them  ? 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  in  the  slave  that  elevation  of  soul  which  characterises  the 
freeman.    What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  man  who  has  so  little  to  lose,  so  little  to 
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gain,  so  little  to  hope,  so  little  to  fear,  and  to  whom  character  is  of  so  little  im- 
portance? Yet  is  there  one  of  us  so  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  met  with  a 
faithful  slave?  and  how  excellent  must  have  been  that  nature  which  could  rise 
so  superior  to  a  state  of  slavery,  as  to  delight  in  the  practice  of  any  virtue. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  unavoidable  incidents  which  daily  occur  in  a  family  to 
excite  irritation;  and  notwithstanding  our  too  frequent  readiness  to  yield  our- 
selves up  to  passion  in  our  treatment  of  them,  yet  we  commonly  find  them  wa- 
tering the  fresh  grave  of  a  master  with  the  bitterest  tears:  and  perhaps  if  we 
were  to  address  ourselves  more  to  their  affections,  and  bestow  more  liberally 
instead  of  withholding  so  generally  our  confidence,  we  might  be  better  served. 
It  is  at  any  rate  worth  the  experiment;  but  a  favorable  result  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  expected,  for  their  uncultivated  natures  must  be  gradually  wrought  upon. 

At  all  times,  both  humanity  and  self-interest  required  of  us  the  care  of  our 
slaves.  But  circumstanced  as  the  world  now  is,  an  additional  reason  for  this 
suggests  itself.  The  slave-trade  will  unquestionably  be  in  a  few  years  wholly 
put  an  end  to.  Great  Britain  has  herself  relinquished  it,  and  she  will  not  suffer 
the  profits  of  it  to  fall  into  other  hands,  nor  that  the  price  of  labor,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing  of  slaves,  should  increase  in  her  colonies  whilst  it  is  stationary 
or  diminishing  in  others.  The  value  of  this  property  must  therefore  advance. 
And  although  I  am  aware,  that  none  who  hear  me,  need  the  incentive  of  interest 
to  prompt  their  benevolent  exertions,  yet,  if  there  be  any  such  among  us,  they 
too  will  see  in  the  propagation  of  their  slaves  the  only  resource  for  future 
wealth. 

But  after  raising  a  crop  for  market,  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  re- 
quires that  he  should  possess  the  means  of  cheap  and  secure  transporta- 
tion. The  advantages  of  water,  over  land  carriage,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  elaborate  illustration.  I  will  only  present  a  view  of  its  actual  state 
in  our  own  country,  by  citing  one  instance  of  the  comparative  expense.  Augus- 
ta is  distant  from  Charleston  by  land  145  miles,  by  water  about  300.  The 
price  of  transportation  from  the  former  to  the  latter  by  land  was,  in  the  year 
1811,  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred.  It  was  at  the  same  time  by  water  about 
sixty  cents,  making  a  difference  of  about  four  and  two-thirds  to  one  per  mile. 
From  Augusta  to  Savannah,  the  proportion  was  near  eight  to  one;  an  immense 
advantage,  independently  of  the  expedition  of  the  water  transportation  whenever 
it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  market,  by  being  able  to  convey  so  large  a  quan- 
tity at  one  time. 

If  ever  there  was  a  country  favored  of  heaven,  in  the  advantage  of  water  for 
transportation,  it  is  this.  Small  as  the  State  is,  on  one  side  three  great  rivers 
and  two  smaller,  run  out  of  North-Carolina  and  pass  through  this  State 
to  the  ocean ;  on  the  other  the  Savannah,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  America, 
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washes  its  shores  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean:  while  innumerable  minor, 
but  very  respectable  streams,  transverse  it  in  all  directions.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  astonishment  of  foreigners  in  passing  through  this  State,  at  the  nume- 
rous and  respectable  water  courses  by  which  the  roads  are  every  where  inter- 
sected. Nor  is  it  less  favored  along  the  coast.  The  importance  of  the  inland 
navigation  was  not  known  to  us  until  the  late  war.  But  the  want  of  it  during 
that  period  was  severely  felt,  and  the  conviction  is  now  universal,  that  a  commu- 
nication with  Charleston,  without  bjeing  exposed  in  crossing  the  great  sounds 
which  he  to  the  north  and  south  ofl'us,  would  be  a  great  national  blessing;  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  only  by  water  carriage  that  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  low  country  ever  is  or  can  be  transported  to  market.  Three  little  canals, 
the  one  cut  from  Oendan  into  Wandp  river,  about  four  or  five  miles  of  low  coun- 
try ;  another  from  Edisto  into  Wallace's  branch  of  Stono,  across  a  narrow  isth- 
mus over  which  the  river  sometimes  flows ;  and  a  third,  to  unite  the  waters  of 
Santee  and  "Winyaw,  would  nearly  efrect  all  this.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  would 
perhaps  compleat  the  three,  and  afford  a  safe  communication  from  Savannah 
river  as  far  as  the  Wacamaw  lake|  Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  canal  from 
Edisto,  would  open  a  communication  with  the  heart  of  our  country.  The  Edis- 
to is  navigable  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Edgefield  Court-House ;  and 
independently  of  the  fine  lumber  of  that  river,  great  quantities  of  the  produce 
of  the  upper  country,  most  of  whicp  now  goes  to  Augusta,  would  immediately 
find  its  way  to  Charleston  by  Edisto.  This  river  is  one  day  destined  to  become 
the  estuary  of  an  immense  country.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  connect  it  with 
the  Savannah  near  Augusta,  and  thus  bring  to  this  market  the  produce  of  all  the 
finest  districts  of  the  two  southern iStates. 

This  project  was  first  conceived  by  a  Mr.  Purvis,  a  respectable  and  enter- 
prising inhabitant  of  Edgefield  district,  and  who  from  having  been  a  surveyor 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  that  country,  and  as  competent 
as  any  man  to  form  a  correct  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  water  courses,  and  elevation  of  the  land  between  them.  Soon  after  the  re- 
volutionary war,  Purvis  endeavored  in  vain  to  form  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  upon  the  undertaking.  From  that  time  the  project  has  slept, 
until  it  was  again  brought  to  the  public  notice  by  Mr.  Drayton  in  his  excellent 
View  of  South-Carolina.  But  this  gentleman,  for  want  of  some  particulars 
which  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge,  has  fallen  into  an  unfortunate  error,  which 
gives  the  project  rather  an  outre  appearance  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  country.  Purvis'  project  was  to  unite  Shaw's  creek,  the  principal  stream 
of  South-Edisto,  with  Buckhalter's  creek,  one  of  the  waters  of  Savannah,  But 
not  the  stream  of  that  name  which  Mr.  Drayton  supposes.  There  is  a  noble 
creek  entering  into  Savannah  two  miles  below  Augusta,  which,  from  the  strength 
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of  its  stream,  is  called  horse-creek.  It  is  but  slightly  noticed  on  Mr.  Drayton's 
map,  being  represented  small  and  not  distinguished  by  its  name.  But  it  is 
much  deeper  at  its  mouth  than  Stephens'  creek,  and  is  navigable  at  all  times 
up  to  its  first  fall ;  whereas,  except  in  a  high  freshet,  no  boat  can  enter  Stephens' 
creek.  One  of  the  fine  streams  which  form  horse-creek,  and  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  bridge-creek,  was  in  Purvis'  time  called  also  Buckhal- 
ter's.  This  is  a  fine,  bold  and  permanent  stream,  taking  its  rise  in  a  beautiful 
lake  fed  by  eternal  springs.  Whereas  Buckhalter's,  the  waters  of  Stephens', 
is  but  a  trifling  and  precarious  stream.  The  former  is  that  by  which  Purvis 
proposed  to  effect  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  And  the  falls,  by  means  of 
which  he  proposed  to  supply  the  summit  canal,  are  what  are  called  the  six  falls 
of  horse-creek,  which  he  secured  for  that  purpose,  and  which  are  now  owned 
by  one  who  holds  them  in  trust  for  the  same  use.  These  support  an  eternal 
supply  of  water,  at  a  height  of  about  sixty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Savannah,  and 
either  by  machinery  or  damming,  it  could  be  raised  much  higher.  From  the 
lake  which  forms  Bridge-creek  it  is  not  four  miles  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
South-Edisto ;  whereas  from  the  other  Buckhalter's,  it  is  full  twenty.  Bridge- 
creek  falls  into  Horse-creek  a  little  above  where  it  is  already  cleared  out  and 
navigable  for  rafts,  and  the  water  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  supply  a  canal. 
But  I  rather  apprehend  it  is  not  the  most  favorable  site  in  all  respects  for  opening 
this  communication.  A  little  below  it,  commences  that  tract  of  country  known 
by  the  epithet  of  the  levels — a  perfect  plain,  with  a  stiff*  clay  soil.  To  the  south- 
west of  this  plain,  lies  what  is  called  the  big  or  lower  Beaver-dam — a  fine  lake 
covering  at  least  one  hundred  acres  of  ground  and  fed  by  the  most  redundant 
springs.  From  the  head  of  that  water  it  is  said  that  the  distance  across  is  but 
short,  and  the  country  adapted  to  canalling.  As  far  up  as  the  head  of  the  lake, 
no  difficulty  at  all  exists. 

These  are  perhaps  the  only  canals  of  which  the  country  stands  in  need. 
All  other  improvements  in  inland  navigation  will  consist  in  clearing  the  rivers, 
and  making  sluices  or  locks  to  the  falls.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  with 
any  minuteness  on  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  on  our  rivers  seve- 
rally. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  of  those  that  take  their  rise  in  the 
mountains,  which  may  not  be  adapted  to  boatnavigation  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  mountains.  Nor  would  the  science  to  effect  it  be  such  as  may  not  with  ease 
he  procured  among  us,  and  the  annual  expense  nothing  to  the  resources  of  this 
State.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  to  enter  upon  it  systematically  and  spiritedly* 
Hitherto  only  but  desultory  and  injudicious  efforts  have  been  made.  And  the 
disappointment  of  public  expectation  has  left  behind  it  a  deep  impression  of  dis- 
gust at  all  projectors.  The  money  has  not  been  always  faithfully,  perhaps  ne- 
ver judiciously  expended.    But  the  fault  lay  in  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
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has  hitherto  conducted  these  undertakings.  And  never  ought  a  grant  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose,  until  a  system  had  been  digested,  by  which  men  of 
competent  science  and  tried  integrity  could  have  been  induced  to  superintend 
the  application  of  the  money.  Let  a  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  be  constituted ; 
let  an  annual  sum  be  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  their  direction,  in 
procuring  in  the  first'place  accurate  surveys  and  estimates  of  all  our  rivers,  and 
afterwards  in  clearing  their  obstructions ;  and  in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  find 
the  banks  of  our  rivers  crowded  with  an  industrious  population,  whose  farms 
shall  exhibit  every  symptom  of  permanent  improvement,  and  who  no  longer 
looking  forward  to  emigration  for  future  subsistence,  will  become  real  cultiva- 
tors and  not  ravagers  of  the  earth. 

One  great  evil  has  long  existed  in  this  State.  Obtaining  charters  for  clear- 
ing out  rivers  became  some  years  ago  a  favorite  object  of  speculation ;  and  men 
who  had  neither  spirit,  nor  friendsj  nor  intention  to  undertake  the  work,  but 
who  calculated  on  extorting  a  profit  from  those  who  would,  were  emulous  to 
obtain  charters  for  most  of  our  prmcipal  rivers.  Some  of  these  charters  are, 
I  believe,  still  held.  These  ought  immediately  to  be  bought  out  by  the  State, 
or  legally  vacated,  that  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  may  remain  unem- 
barrassed by  any  claim  that  could  impede  the  progress  of  this  great  work.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  injuries  which  this  State  has  felt  from  this  species  of 
monopoly,  will  guard  them  against  another,  the  effects  of  which  must  in  time  be 
equally  embarrassing.  When  the  obstructions  of  our  rivers  are  removed,  and 
even  at  present  as  far  as  our  rivers  are  navigable,  the  noble  improvements  on 
the  steam-boat  must  soon  be  brought  into  use.  In  other  countries  it  is  found, 
that  navigation  is  incompleat  without  a  track  on  the  margin  of  rivers,  in  order 
to  overcome  by  animal  labor  the  obstruction  of  the  stream.  All  the  vigor, 
wealth,  and  spirit  of  adventure,  that  our  country  could  bring  into  requisition, 
would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  such  a  work.  But  steam-boats  render  this  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  power  that  can  be  given  them  is  absolutely  unlimited, 
and  they  are  destined  soon  to  be  the  means  of  a  safe,  punctual,  and  expeditious 
intercourse  between  all  parts  of  our  country.  New- York  has  severely  felt 
effects  of  monopoly  on  her  rivers.  Carolina  is  as  yet  partially  free ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  the  adoption  of  that  short-sighted 
policy  which  renders  a  whole  community  liable  to  be  severely  assessed  by  the 
cupidity  of  a  few  individuals, 

If  is  now  time  to  cease  to  trespass  on  the  benevolence  of  my  auditors.  I 
have  been  led  into  a  degree  of  prolixity  very  far  beyond  my  intention  when  en- 
tering upon  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  me  by  the  Society.  But  I  found 
myself  on  a  road  marked  by  the  footsteps  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  have  per- 
haps loitered  too  long  in  the  society  of  the  English  Fitzherbcrt  and  the  American 
Wasliington. 


